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THE POLITICAL PATHFINDER 





Ti n’appartient qu’a la liberté deconnaitre la verité et dela 
dire. Quiconque est géné, ou par ce qu’il doit a ses 
maitres ou par ce qu’il doit 4 son corps, est forcé au 
silence ; s’il est fasciné par l’esprit de parti, il ne de- 
vient que Pergane des erreurs.— Histoire du Parlement— 
Avant Propos, 


MILLERISM AND ITS MEANING. 

The learned Mr. Miller has predicted 
the dissolution of the world, in the course 
of a few months, and the world has pre- 
dicted the destruction of Mr. Miller about 
the samé period,—and. the world, as the 
lunatic said, having the majority, will pro- 
bably carry the question. It is Mr. Mil- 
ler that will go into nothing, and not the 
material earth. 

The people are merry at, the expense of 
Mr. Miller, and though he does not prove 
himself a merry Miller in return, he is 
surely a miller, in the sporting sense, since 
he gives some “ good hits.” These Mil- 
lers seem from an early date to have been 
a laughter-moving family; like Falstaff, 
they were either witty ‘in themselves or 
the cause of wit in others. There was Jo- 
seph Miller, who may be placed in the for- 
mer category, and there is Prophet Miller 
who appropriately falls to the share of the 
latter. Joseph has perpetrated an endless 
number of jokes upon the groundlings,— 
and the groundlings, as if to revenge them- 
selves upon the name, are perpetrating a 
similar number of jokes upon his legitimate 
descendent, the Prophet. 

We have not the leisure to repeat all the 
fine things that are said at the prophet’s 
cost. Some pretend that he is one of 
those millers to whom, as the proverb has 
it, “all is grist that comes to his mill,” 
thereby intimating that his peculiar form 
of godliness is likely to be great gain. But 
these are scoffers, whose opinions it were 
not worth while to canvass. They are of 
the. light hearted order of mortals, who 
would “create a laugh under the ribs of 
death,” and are better pleased with their 
own witticisms than another’s wisdom. For 
our part, we have a thorough conviction of 





‘the Prophet’s sincerity, and more than that, 


we believe there is an important truth ly- 
ing at the bottom of his apparent infatug- 
tion. 

That truth is, that the world we live in, 
is on the eve of a thorough, permanent and 
magnificent transformation. All the signs 
of the times impress us with the feeling 
that a glorious era of enlightenment is com- 
ing on, 

Like another morn, risen on mid-noon, 

or rather, so great will be the change, like 
the ips gar of day, springing from the 
bosom of midnight. It will be a revolution 
affecting as well the physical arrangements 
of the globe, as the moral and social de- 
velopements of its inhabitants. On the 
material aspect of the question, however, 
we do not here propose to remark. 

It is a notable fact, in connection with 
this view of the ‘topic, that commentators 
on the bible of a very different charac- 
ter, have agreed in refering to this era of 
human existence, as the’ starting point of 
mighty overturnings. Some of the more 
practical sort, like the Miller school, found 
their expectations upon ai almost literal in- 
terpretation of the rhapsodies of Daniel: 
others discover the same thing in the spir- 
itual, meaning of the Old Testament histo- 
ry; as.in the wandering through the wilder- 
ness, the search after. the promised land, 
the building of Babel, the separation of the 

‘the hooks of Esther and Ruth; 


a»third class derive it from the dark giv- 
ings out of the Christ, as to his second com- 
ing; and others find an unquestionable 
‘revelation of a kindred faith im the curi- 
ously sublime and touching hieroglyphics 
of the Apocalypse. It is certain, that read- 
ers of the Bible, of every sect, and in, all 
ages, have come to concur in the hope of 
some undefinable but brilliant change des- 
tined to take place on the earth, in its later 
days. It is also certain, that by a singu- 
lar coincidence, these rays or fore-shootings 
of the coming light, all point towards very 
much the same centre. 

The experience of mankind for the last 
half century seems to have hada remarkable 
bearing upon this peculiarity of expectation. 
The emancipation of the human intellect, 
from its ancient fetters, at first so produc- 
tive of scientific and social advancement, 
has in the end, conducted us to a state of 
wild disorder and individualism. Every 
man has come to be his own government, 
his own philosopher, and his own ‘church. 
There is a complete want of unity in our 
aims as well as in our opinions. Confusion, 
separation, uproar, mutual repugnance, 
perpetually renewed and perpetually baffled 
efforts, are the characteristics of our poli- 
tics, our science, and our social existence. 
All men are dissatisfied with the present. 
They begin to apply an unsparing criticism 
to every institution, law, custom and per- 
son with which they have to deal. ' No- 
thing is any longer sacred from their ap- 
proach. The extremest form ofall political 
doctines has become insufficient for their 
aspirations; the most venerable truth of re- 
ligion has no more a living significance.— 
Oid-and narrow sects are drawing them- 
selves closer to escape the contagion of ex- 
ternal liberalism; while that very liberal- 
ism is fearfully tossed about by every wind 
of doctrine. Society is vibrating with 
new and strange isms. It takes a new 
doctrine every morning, as a man takes up 
his coat—to be put off in the evening. Our 
more thoughtful spirits—as the Transcen- 
dalists—like the dove first let loose from 
the ark, are wandering over the unquiet wa- 
ters, in desolation of soul, finding nor food 
for their stomaeh, nor resting-place for their 
feet. One wide weltering chaos is begin- 
ning to envelope the moral world. 

et in the midst of the upheaving and 
darkness, there are indications that a prin- 
ciple of order is at work. As in the first 
creation of the material world, when all 
was without form and void, we can see 
that some great law of union and harmony 
is moulding and concentrating the vast un- 
hewn masses of loose repugnant matter. 
A spirit of love is brooding over the face of 
the deep. Here and there, the rude out- 
lines of a néw and beautiful world are 
growing into conistence, and emerging into 
splendor. Solitary thinkers, scattered up 
and down the universal space, have caught 
some great thought, and are laboring 
it into hardness and uniformity. There 
has dawned upon the leading minds of the 
day, an idea of reconciliation, of universal 
justice, and universal union. Time is heay- 
ing in the birth-thtoes,—which also are the 
death-throes of many things—of a gigantic 
and magnificent future. More than one 
voice is crying in the wilderness, prepare 
ye the way of the Lord. 

When this new era is to arrive, it would 
de idle to. conjecture. It may be in fifty— 
it may take an hundred years. The king- 
dom cometh’ not with observation but wit 





power, All that we assert is, that it will 





surely come,—and that the foreshine, as 
a German would say, is already to be seen 
by the dwellers on the mountain tops. 
, It would, perhaps, be equally idle to in- 
que into the nature of the predicted king- 
om. No man can conceiye its glory. 

But there are certain principles, drawn 
from both reason and revelation, which 
may be supposed to be among its proper- 
ties. It is pretty certain, we think, , 

Ist. That the place of it will be on. this 
globe, after its physical relations shall have 
undergone tremendous but beneficial reyo- 
lutions, when there are no more deserts 
and marshes, and frozen zones, when there 
shall be a new heaven and a new earth, and 
when the lion shall lie down with the 
lamb, or in other words, when noxious 
plants and animals shall have been rec+ 
tified. 

2d. That its distinguishing moral charac- 
teristic will be, that the Christ, or Love, or 
Universal Harmony, shall reign in pergon 
among all its inhabitants, from the least to 
the greatest, so that each man shall attain 
the highest developement of his faculties, 
and live in perpetual and willing obedience 
to the law of God. The material magnifi- 
cence of that day, the imperial imagination 
of Shakspeare or Milton could not com- 
pass; nor have the hearts of prophets and 
philanthopists,in the widest circuit of their 
sympathies, found ought to equal its divine 
harmony and happiness. 





THE QUESTION OF THE AGE. 
What is the cause of social. misery ? and 
what is its remedy? These are the ques- 
tions which more than all others now de- 
mand a solution. They,are the great ques- 
tions. of the age, which swallow up and 
take precedence of all others. All the 
thoughts which agitate the world, and 
which the time is struggling to express, can 
be resolved into them, and can find no true 
utterance until they are answered. They 
demand a solution, for upon it hangs the 
happiness and elevation of mankind. The 
task as well as the duty of the leaders of 
society is to grapple with these mighty 

questions and work out their true results. 
How shall this be done? How, but by 
emancipating ourselves from those fetters 
of prejudice and fear which keep the mind 
in slavish subjection to antiquated errors, 
and smother the exalted aspirations of the 
heart for the reigh of universal justice and 
truth. We must shake off the selfishness 
and insensibility which holds us in bond- 
age, and with true religious faith.in_ Provi- 
dence and our own powers, seek for the 
causes of those social evils so oppressive to 
the great majority of the humanrace. So- 
cial misery is as intense, if not more intense, 
at the present moment as at any period 
in the history of the wor.d. _The members 
of civilized society, it is true, are more gen- 
erally enlightened than at any former time ; 
but with higher developments and higher 
wants, they are more conscious of depriva- 
tion and social debasement. The suffer- 
ing which now characterizes society is com- 
pound and complicated ; it is both mental 
and physical combined; it has a wider 
reach and more sensitive patientsy “The 
great mass, in former ages, were the victims 
of poverty and direct oppression ; yet their 
ignorance blunted the quick perception of 
their wrongs and the keen sense of degra- 

dation, . 
Now, however, they endure the same 
verty with insecurity added to want.— 
ndirect tyranny is rendered more painful 
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NEW YORK ANDLIVERPOOL PACKETS 


Sailing from New York on the 13th, and from 
Gib Liverpool on the Ist of avery month, 

=< From New Yo 
March 1 


Ship STEPHEN WHITNEY, (Jan 43 
Capt. Wm. C. Thompson May 18 July 1 
100 tons. Sept18 Nov 1 
Ship UNITED STATES, Feb 13 April 1 
Capt. A Britton, } Jun 13 Aug 1 
650 tons. Oct 12 Deco 1 
Ship VIRGINIAN, § Mar 13 May 1 
Capt. W. H. Allen, July 8 Sept A 
620 tons. (Nov 13 Jan 1 
Ship SHEFFIELD, Apl 13 June 1 
Capt. ¥F. P..Allen, Aug 13 Oct 1 
600 tons. 1 


Dec 138 Feb 
Agent in New York—ROBERT KERMIT, 74 South st, 
Agentsin Liverpool -THOS & JOS. SANDS es 
e 


NEW LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. — 
Tosailfrom New Yorkon the 26th, and [iver- 
poolen the 13th of each month. 

ROM NEW YORK, 
Ship GARRICK, Captain W. Skiddy, 26th February. 
Ship ROSCIUS, Captain John Collins, 25th March. 
Ship SIDDONS, Captain Edwd.B. Cobb, 25th April. 
Ship SHERIDAN, Captain F.A. Depeyster, 25th May. 

FROM LIVERPOOL. 

Ship SIDDONS, Captain E. B. Cobb, 18th February. 










| 
@hip SHERIDAN, Captain F. A. Depeyster,13th March ° 


Ship GARRICK, Captain W. Skiddy, 18th April. 
Ship ROSCIUS, Captain John Collins, 13th May. 


These ships.are all of the first class, upwards of 1000 | 
tons, built in the city of New York,with such improvements | : 
as combinegreat speed with unusual comfort for passengers. |, ™2? 


HEAP BOOKS-JAS. STRINGER, 155 Broad- 
way, up stairs, offers to the public the following cheap 


Every care has been taken in the arrangement of their ac 
commodations, The price of pass: 
which am, 
comn.anded.by experienced masters, who will make every 
exertionto.give general satisfaction. 

Neither the captains or owners of these ships will be o- 
sponsible for any eaps.pemnels or packages sent by them 
unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor. 

For freight or passage, apply to 

E. K. COLLINS & CO., 56 South st., New York, orto 
WM. & JAS. BROWN & CO., Liverpool. 

Letters by the packets will be charged 124 centsper sin 
cioshest, 50 cents perounce, and newspapers we % 
each. a 2 


MARSEILLES LINE OF PACKETS.—The un 
dermentioned ships will be regularly despatched 





rk. From Liverpool 


e hence is $100, for 
stores will be provided. These ships are 


BMCCRATIC REVIEW, for March 
a finely Engraved ‘Poftirait of Hon. ‘Levi Woodbury 


Tasie or ConrentTs : 


| e One, in the name ofthe Other. 


ittier. 


TV. Synthetic Philesophy—Concliding Article. By 


thorne 
VI. The Angel’s Search By Mrs Jane L Swiit 
VII. Handel and his“ Messiah.” By J S Dwight 
Vill Meeta . By Mrs Ellett 


Count Auersbur, 
and Copyrights 


ning By Miss Aun C Lynch 
XI. Mr. Clay and the Restrictive System 





! XU. Political Portraits with Pen and Pencil.—Na. 


gontain, | 
I. The Gallows and the Gospel. -An Appeal to Cler. i Jemes, E&q., authorof “ Morley Ernstein,” “ The Jac. 

gy men opposing themselves to the ebolition of. |g 
ll. The Ballad of Cassandra Southwick. By J G | 


pytig 
XI. The Death of thefrophet. To the Memory of Chan- , P&st- 


NOW READY, PRICE ONE SHILLING, 
AMES’s NEW NOVEL, entitled FOREST 
DAYS: A Romance of Old Times. By G.P. R 


ie,” ‘*‘Lne Robber,” “ Darnley,” &c. Being No. XIV. 
of “ ore of Select Novels.” 

Nea, ly Ready, Price One Shilling —-ADAM BROWN, 
The Werehant. By Horace Smith, Ksq., author of * Bram- 


Ili. Sabbath Worship in the Forest. By Rh 8 S Andros’, bletye House,” “ Vales of the Early Ages,” “ The New 


Forest,” &e. 





Orestes A Brownson ‘ fe2z HARPER & BROTHERS. 
¥V. Egotism,o: the Bosom Serpent. Froman unpublish> | et ab a china 
oi Allegories of the Heart.” By Nathaniel Haw- UDSON’S SUPERFIND LINEN PAPERS 


RICH & LOUTREL, have now on hand a large as- 

sortraent of these justly celebrated Papers, which they offer 

| the trade and publicon the most advantageous terms. R. 
| &L. have now ia store— : 


IX. The Victory of Freedom From the German of Ledger Papers—Imperial superfine, blue wove. and 


| white wove; super royal do do; royal do do; medium do 


X. Loose Leaves by a Literary Lounger,about Authors | do; demy do do 


Felio Post—Bluc and white wove; also, blue wove Bank 


| _ Blat Cap--Superfine white wove; fine extra white wove 
fine white wove, glazed; also, blue wove. 
Gui Caps— Blue and white wove, giazed and hot press- 


KXXVIII Levi Woodbury of New Hampshire. ed, railed and plain ; large assortment of various quanti- 


(With a fine Engraving on steel) 


XIV. Letter from the Editorof th: London Phalanx (0 | 


the Democratic Review 
XV. Monthly Fnancial and Commercial Article 
XVI. Defalcation vs Default 
XVII. New Books ofthe Month 
XVIII. Monthly Literary Bulletin—American-—English 
XIX. New York Historical Society 
J&H GLANGLEY, Publishers, 
57: Chatham street 





publications : 
Miss Leslié’s Magazine,. 
Boy’s and Girls Magazine... 1 25 
Lady’s Musical Library..... 3 00 
ThePioneer. ............ 3 00 
Lads: Wrotth. «2.0.00 ase 100 
Religious Gem....:........ 1 60 
Foreign Cultivator ......... 2 00 
Christian World......... 110 
Giaham’s Magazine........ 3 00 
Godey’s Lady’s Bookw.. 

each. 


ve 


from hence and for Marseilles, the 1st of each month | parts, published every two weeks,.25.cents gach. Nov 


during the year. 
From N. York. From Marseilles. 


Ships Minerva, Capt Brown, ist Nov Ist Jan 
Hy. Thompson, Sylvester, 1st Dec Ist Feb 
Courier, Capt Duggan, 1st Jan lst March 
Trescott, Capt Lawrence, 18st Feb Ist April 
Hellespont, CaptAdams, Ist March ist May 
Coriolanus,Capt Haile, Ist April Ist Jone 


They are ell coppered and copper-fastened, and have ex- 
cellent accommodations for passengers. 


The price of cabin passage will be $100, exclusive of 


wines and liquors. 
Goods addressed to Boyd & Hincken, the Agents, will be 
forwurded freeof other charges than those actually paid. 
For freight or passage, apply to 
020 8S. BROOM & CU, 103 Front st. 


FOR NEW ORLEANS—HOLMES’ LINE— 
Tosail punctually every ten days during the sea 
son. 


Ship ARKANSAS, E. S. Dennis, master. 
Ship VICKSBURG, C. C. eee ti cor. te 
Ll Master 





Ship SARATOGA, W. H. Ru 

Ship ALABAMA, D. M. Bunker, master. 
Ship PANTHEA, J. P.Goodmanson, master 
Ship ORLEANS, S. Sears, master. 

These are allfastsailing, coppered and copperfastened 
vessels, built expressly for this trade; commanded by men 
of great experience, and will insure at the lowest rates 
They willalways betowed up and down the MiSsissippi by 
oteamboats, and will sail punctwally asadvertised. 

Great care Will be taken of all goods shipped by this old 
and wellknown Line ; andevery exertion made to accom: 
modaie both Shippers end Passengers. : 

Forfreight or passage apply to 

f24 WILLIAM NELSON, 62South st. 





O THE PROFESSION AND MEDICAL | 


STUDENTS.—NEW ANATOMICAL ATLAS— 
(Now Re.dy.) . 

A Series of Airatomical Plates, with references and phy- 
siological comments ; illustrating the structure of the dif- 
ferent parts of the human body. By Jones Quain,M.D, 
Professor of Anatomy and Physiology in the University of 
London, &c., and J. E. Wilson, M.D., Lecturer on Practical 
an‘ Surgical Anatomy and Physiology. Edited and revised 
with additional! notes, by Joseph Pancoast, M D, Professor 
of Surgical Anatomy in Jefferson College, Philadelphia 

The work is invaluableto Students, as comprising about 
100 beautiful plates,executed inthe finest style, and de- 
veloping with the most faithful exactness the entire physi- 
ological structure of the human form. Having been sanc- 
tioned by the unanimous approbation of the Faculty in 
beth hemispheres for its extreme accuracy, comprehen- 
siveness and portability, it may be safely regarded asthe 
most desirable and important production that has ever ap- 
peared on the subject. Early application by students and 
others, who may desire to possess themselves of acopy, is 
requested, to prevent disappointment, as the edition is now 
nearly exhausted. Agents for the wori, 

J & H G LANGLEY, 
Medical Publishers and Booksellers, 
{22 57 Chatham street, New York. 


URNHA’S PATENT ELASTIC INK STAND 

—Just received this new styleof Inkstand, which is 
an ingenious improvement on the oldstyle,being air tight. 
It keeps the ink free from dust and prevents evaporation ; 
preserving a uniform cclor and thickness of the ink, until 
itis ell uredfrom the stand. 





Direction for using—The stend being made air tight, it is | 


necessary toallow the airto escape by giving the screw 


one turn back ; then pour the ink in at the cup till the | 


standis three fourthsfull, replacethe screw, lift the cup 
lightly, and upon letting it down the ink wiil rise to the 
top of the cup, where it will remain for use, giving a con- 
stsnt supply ofclearink. The ink will retura to the stand 
by simple turning the screw, where it will remain ,pro- 
tected from the dustor otherinjury. By using this stand 
the pen is kept clean and durable. 
Sold wholesaleand retail by 
RICH & LOUTREL, Stationers, 
f24 61 William st, New York. 
OOT OTTOMANS—Three hundred pair of Foot 
Ottomans, made of Brussels Carpet, and avery neat 
article, which will be sold at $1 each, by 
{7 GEO..W, BETTS & CO., 434 Pearl st 





just published. * 


each. ; 

Smollett’s Works, viz: Roderick Random, 25 cents, 
Perigrine Pickle. . .50 
Homphry Clincker.25 


price 50 cents. 

Joseph Andrews, 25 cents. 

Siogle numbers forsale. Subscriptions received to any 
of the above, and delivered to any part of the eity, and 
mailed to any part of the Union by 

JAS. STRINGER, 155 Broadway, up stairs. 


liberal terms. fex4 





ONDON 'TRACT SOCIETY .—List of publica 
_4 tions continued— 
Perse’s Best Match; The Penitent’s Prayer 
Philosophy of Common Things ‘ 
Pike’s Guide tor Young Diseiples ; Piko’s Sermons 
Plants ; Pothill’s Mystical Union ; Popery Unveiled 
Present for the Young; Presion’s Golden Scepire ~~ 
Remarkable Insects; Reybeld’s Krsel’s Prayer 
Reynold on Psalm CX; Richmond’s Annals of the Poor 
Rites and Worship of tae Jews; Sartorius’ Lectures 
Scott’s Force of Truth; 
Scripture Illustrations for the Young 
Shaw’s Immanuel! ; Shells and their Inmates 
Shepherd’s Sincere Convert; Sibb’s Soul’s Conflict 
Spencer’s Sermons; Steele’s Husbandman 
Stones from Switzerland 
Tracts of the London Religious T. Soc., 10 vols. 
Traill’s Sermons; Traill’s ‘Throne of Grace 
Usher’s Sermons; The Tudors 
Vaughan’s Christian Warfare 
Venn’s Mistakes in Religion 
Walker’s Christian Amour; Watson’s Divine Cordial 
| Wife and Mother; The Young Cottager. 
A good assortment of the valuable publications alweys 
on hand, and for sale by J.C. MEEKS, Agent, 
fe22 152 Nassau st. 





ADY’S MUSICAL LIBRARY, For MARCH— 
4 Embracing the most popular and Fashionable Music 
of theday. Edited by Charles Jarvis, professor of Music. 
Contents ofthe March No. Vol.2, No. 3. 

Nedofthe Hill. Written by S Lover 

Prayer. From Moses in Egypt—erranged for the Piano. 
The Old O2ken Bucket—acdapted to a Scotch Ballad 
March. From Moses is Egypt 

To Beau and Bellc— airanged for the Piano 
False Suisse. By Hunter 
With Moonlighi Beaming; Song or Duett, by Moore 
Rondo; or Hark the Convent Bellis. 

Virginia Waltz. Original. By J L Ensign 
When O’er the Lonely Hills at Eve. Original. Written 
by AA Muller, D D 
The Bouquet Galopade. Original. Composed by C F 
Rudolph. 
_ Terms —$3 per annum in advance; two copies for 26,00; 
| Single numbers 25ets_ Published monthly. 
The Boys’ and Girls’ Magezine, ecited by Mrs. $ Cole- 
man. The most beautiful Juvenile Periodical ever offered 
tothe Public, published montbly for $1,25 per annum.— 
Any person subscribirg to tne Musical Library one year 
in ‘advance,shall receive the Boys’ and Girls’ Magazinefor 
one year gratis ; or it preferred, The Ladies’ Wreath one 
year; or ‘The Religious Gem enc year ; the subscription’ 
to —- of these Works, included withthe Musical Libra- 
ry, for $3. 
"Bebscriptions received, the number, delivered in any 
| part of this city, and sent by mail to all parts of the United 
States, by JAMES STRINGER, 

{26 155 Broadway, up stairs. 


OF £AT'T’S SOUTHERN AFRICA--Mission- 
J ary labors and services in Southern Africa, by Ro- 
bert Mottat, twenty-three years an agent of the Londen 
Missionary Society in that continent, in 1 vol 12mo.— 
This day published, and for sale by 

DAYTON & NEWMAN,199 Broadway. 


p>? AUBIGNE’S REFORMATION—Cheap edi- 
tion, 3 vols, $1. History of the Great Reformation 

of the 16th Century, in Germany, Switzerland, &e., by J. 

H. M. D’Augigne, 9th edition. For sale by 

J.&H. G. LANGLEY, Booksellers and 














- «$1 50 per annum, monthly. | 


3 00 
Spark’s Life of Washmgionin id numbcrs, at 25 cents 
“ H 


Encyclopedia of Geography, to be completed ia 24 | , 


Encyclopedia Americara, No. 67 just published, 25cents 


Fielding’s Works. Tom Jones’ History of a Foundling; 


| ties, 
Leiter Paper—Blue and white wove Bath, glazed, fine 
Gand white wove, glazed, ruled aud plam, cf different 
ities. 
+t Post Extra superfine blue wove, thin and thick, 
reiga corresponderce. 
rs’ Papers—Record cap. superfine blue wove and 
ough and cut edges; fine blue wove thin strong linen 
+, ruled and strong: For saleby 
RICH & LOUTREL, Stationers. 
Gi William street, 
R & L,have made arrangements to have a full supply 
of Hudson’s Papers always on hand, and they are now pre- 
| pared to execute all orders, for every description of his 
-apers at the lowest market price. ja24 
















E {ARIES, with printed dates, for the year 1843, con 
| 52 venient for use in the counting house, or for the 
| housekeepers, or private purposes. A few copies yet re- 
inon hand, which will be sold at one-half of former 
prices, by DAVID FELT & CO. Stationers’ Hall, 
245 Pearlst and 34 Wall st. 


| Bet aicr SCHOGCL LIBRARY.—-THE 
SPOUTH'’S FRIEND, is highly recommended for 
lo and private schools and families. 
n !9 volumes, 18mo, of 192 pages each, neatly and 
antially bound, and handsomely illustrated with 
| nUMeroqus engravings. Price 27 cents per vol 
8 iis name intimates, this work is prepared for the 
young, andthe happy influence it hasheretofore exerted 
Cver them, is the best evidence ofits vaiue. 
itis. perfectly free from scctarian peculierities, and as 
such, is equally suiteble for the family circle and the school 
house For saie by J.C. MEEKS, Agent, 
£25 152 Nassau st. 


7 yPiCH—The late firm of Rushton & Aspinwall hav- 
ing been dissolved by mutual consent, Wilham L. 
yshton will in future give his undivided attention to the 
bfsiness at the stores 110 Broadway and 10 Astor House, 















Country Agents supplied puuctually, and ‘on the most im connection with William Hegeman, whom he has taken 


inte partnership, end the business will be conducted under 
the firmof RUSHTON & CO. 

R. & CO. will always haveon handa supply of the best 
Drugs and Medicines in the market, Bermuda Arrew Root, 
Seidlitz and Soda Powders Concentrated Syrup and Fluid 
Extract of Sarsaparilla, as prescribed by ihe most eminent 
physicians, and used exclusively in the U. S. Navy with 





bee success. 


Steo, a lorgeassortment of Medicine Chests for families, 
ships, and plantations, English and-French Perfumery, 
| Soups, Tooth, Nail, and Hair Brushes, geneine Farina Co- 
| logne, &e. &e. 
| N.B. Familics,hotels and packets can always be sup- 
| plied with Soda, Seidlitz and Saratoga Waters. and all the 
| mineral waters in general use, put upin bettles at the short? 
| est notice. RUSHTON & CO 
| Jas 110 Broadway end 10 Astor House. 
| 
} 





ABRVERSHOES BRIGHT BOOTS—Any gentle- 
%& man capsble ofcorrect observation, who wiil take 
the trouble to do his own thinking, must know that Water 
Proof Overshoes whether lined or net will have the same 
effect on the blacking, if worn under the same circumstan- 
ces. With men of observation ‘its unnessary for us to 
point out the humbuggery of dealers who start aay new 
idea to make goods sell. One ef the Compeny directing 
the Roxbury Establishment has been engaged in the shoe 
busimess constantly for 20 years, anda worker in India 
Rubterfor the last 15, and unhesitatingly asserts that in 
view of imagine. or realobjections that noindian Rub- 
2es Now extant combines so many desirable 
alities of an Overshoe, with sofew oftheir objections as 
ay’s First Premium Overshoes with elasticvamps. We 
wili not be undersold in price, although judges appointed 
for the purpose, prouounced our Overshoes the best, in 
pursuance of which the American Institute awarded us 
the first premium, 

10.400 Rubber Shoes, embrecing every style now in use, 
atthe prices solow as to be no objection, fer sale at whole- 
sale and retail, at the Roxbury India Rubber Establish- 
ment, No. 46 Maiden lane ™ 

















C{LOTHS AND CASSIMERES.—R.& A.LANE 
/ \i Maiden lane, would inform their friends and cus. 
tomers, that they intend,from and after this time, to in- 
crcase theirsupply of Cloths and Cassimeres to a full and 
permarent assortment. An old experienced purchaser 
will be constantly in the market. and at auction, to pur- 
chase at the lowest prices; and they are offered at the 
smallest advance from auction prices. They will pur- 
pone but gcods of good fabrie, and as such will 










ends, acjuaintance, and the public in general, 
ctfully inyited to call and examine their assorts 
fell 


é> PRING PRINTS—60 cases P Allen & Son’s make, 
> consisting of superiine single color French plates, 
new style. 
Super Chintz, mouse line de lane, figured and other 
dark and medium colors. For saleby 
LAWRENCE & TRIMBLE, 
m2 63 Beaver street. 
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THE POLITICAL PATHFINDER 





Il n’appartient qu’a la liberté deconnaitre la verité et dela 
dire. Quiconque est géné, ou par ce qu’il doit a ses 
maitres ou par ce qu’il doit & son corps, est forcé au 
silence ; s’il est fasciné par l’esprit de parti, il ne de- 
vient que Porgane des erreurs.—Histoire du Parlement— 
Avant Propos, 


MILLERISM AND ITS MEANING. 

The learned Mr. Miller has predicted 
the dissolution of the world, in the course 
of a few’months, and the world has pre- 
dicted the destruction of Mr. Miller about 
the same period,—and. the world, as the 
lunatic said, having the majority, will pro- 
bably carry the question. It is Mr. Mil- 
ler that will go into nothing, and not the 
material earth. 

The people are merry at, the expense of 
Mr. Miller, and though he does not prove 
himself a merry Miller in return, he is 
surely a miller, in the sporting sense, since 
he gives some “ good hits.” These Mil- 
lers seem from an early date to have been 
a laughter-moving family; like Falstaff, 
they were either witty ‘in themselves or 
the cause of wit in others. There was Jo- 
seph Miller, who may be placed in the for- 
mer category, and there is Prophet Miller 
who appropriately falls to the share of the 
latter. Joseph has perpetrated an endless 
number of jokes upon the groundlings,— 
and the groundlings, as if to revenge them- 
selves upon the name, are perpetrating a 
similar number of jokes upon his legitimate 
descendent, the Prophet. 

We have not the leisure to repeat all the 
fine things that are said at the prophet’s 
cost. Some pretend that he is one of 
those millers to whom, as the proverb has 
it, “all is grist that comes to his. mill,” 
thereby intimating that his peculiar form 
of godliness is likely to be great gain. But 
these are scoffers, whose opinions it were 
not worth while to canvass. They are of 
the. light hearted order of mortals, who 
would “create a laugh under the ribs of 
death,” and are better pleased with their 
own witticisms than another’s wisdom. For 
our part, we have a thorough conviction of 





‘the Prophet’s sincerity, and more than that, 


we believe there is an important truth ly- 
ing at the bottom of his apparent infatua- 
tion. 

That truth is, that the world we live in, 
is on the eve of a thorough, permanent and 
magnificent transformation. All the signs 
of the times impress us with the feeling 
that a glorious era of enlightenment is com- 
ing on, 

Like another morn, risen on mid-noon, 


or rather, so great will be the change, like 
the effulgence of day, springing from the 
bosom of midnight. It will be a revolution 
affecting as well the physical arrangements 
of the globe, as the moral and social de- 
velopements of its inhabitants. On the 
material aspect @f the question, however, 
we do not here propose to remark. 

It is a notable fact, in connection with 
this view of the topic, that commentators 
on the bible of a very different charac- 
ter, have agreed in refering to this era of 
human existence, as the’ starting point of 
mighty overturnings. Some of the more 
practical sort, like the Miller school, found 
their expectations upon ah almost literal in- 
terpretation of the rhapsodies of Daniel : 
others discover the same thing in the spir- 
itual, meaning of the Old Testament histo- 
ry; as.in the wandering through the wilder- 
ness, the search after. the’ promised land, 
the ene ot Babel, the separation of the 

hooks of Esther and Ruth; 


.2-third class derive it from the dark giv- 
ings out of the Christ, as to his second com- 
ing; and others find an unquestionable 
revelation of a kindred faith im the curi- 
ously sublime and touching hieroglyphics 
of the Apocalypse. It is certain, that read- 
ers of the Bible, of every sect, and in, all 
ages, have come to concur in the hope of 
some undefinable but brilliant change des- 
tined to take place on the earth, in its later 
days. It is also certain, that by a singu- 
lar coincidence, these rays or fore-shootings 
of the coming light, all point towards very 
much the same centre. 

The experience of mankind for the last 
half century seems to have had a remarkable 
bearing upon this peculiarity of expectation. 
The emancipation of the human intellect, 
from its ancient fetters, at first so produc- 
tive of scientific and social advancement, 
has in the end, conducted us to a state of 
wild disorder and individualism. Every 
man has come to be his own government, 
his own philosopher, and his own ‘church. 
There is a complete want of unity in our 
aims as well as in our opinions. Confusion, 
separation, uproar, mutual repugnance, 
perpetually renewed and perpetually baffled 
efforts, are the characteristics of our poli- 
tics, our science, and our social existence. 
All men are dissatisfied with the present. 
They begin to apply an unsparing criticism 
to every institution, law, custom and per- 
son with which they have to deal. ' No- 
thing is any longer sacred from their ap- 
proach. The extremest form ofall political 
doctines has become insufficient for their 
aspirations; the most venerable truth of re- 
ligion has no more a living significance.— 
Old-and- narrow sects are drawing them- 
selves closer to escape the contagion of ex- 
ternal liberalism; while that very liberal- 
ism is fearfully tossed about by every wind 
of doctrine. Society is vibrating with 
new and strange isms. It takes a new 
doctrine every morning, as a man takes up 
his coat—to be put offin the evening. Our 
more thoughtful spirits—as the Transcen- 
dalists—like the dove first let loose from 
the ark, are wandering over the unquiet wa- 
ters, in desolation of soul, finding nor food 
for their stomaeh, nor resting-place for their 
feet. One wide weltering chaos is begin- 
ning to envelope the moral world. 

et in the midst of the upheaving and 
darkness, there are indications that a prin- 
ciple of order is at work. As in the first 
creation of the material world, when all 
was without form and void, we can see 
that some great law of union and harmony 
is moulding and concentrating the vast un- 
hewn masses of loose repugnant matter. 
A spirit of love is brooding over the face of 
the deep. Here and there, the rude out- 
lines of a mnéw and beautiful world are 
growing into conistence, and emerging into 
splendor. Solitary thinkers, scattered up 
and down the universal space, have caught 
some great thought, and are laboring 
it into hardness and uniformity. There 
has dawned upon the leading minds of the 
day, an idea of reconciliation, of universal 
justice, and universal union. Time is heav- 
ing in the birth-thtoes,—which also are the 
death-throes of many things—of a gigantic 
and magnificent future. More than one 
voice is crying in the wilderness, prepare 
ye the way of the Lord. 

When this new era is to arrive, it would 
de idle to conjecture. It may be in fifty— 
it may take an hundred years. The king- 
dom cometh not with observation but wit 





power, All that we assert is, that it will 


surely come,—and that the foreshine, as _ 
a German would say, is already to be seen 
by the dwellers on the mountain tops. 
, It would, perhaps, be equally idle to in- 
uire into the nature of the predicted king- 

dock No man can conceiye its glory. 
But there are certain principles, drawn 
from both reason and revelation, which 
may be supposed to be among its proper- 
ties. It is pretty certain, we think, =~ 

Ist. That the place of it will’be on this 
globe, after its physical relations shall have 
undergone tremendous but beneficial reyo- 
lutions, when there are no more deserts 
and marshes, and frozen zones, when there 
shall be a new heaven and a new earth, and 
when the lion shall lie down with the 
lamb, or in other words, when noxious 
plants and animals shall have been recs 
tified. 

2d. That its distinguishing moral charac- 
teristic will be, that the Christ, or Love, or 
Universal Harmony, shall reign in pergon 
among all its inhabitants, from the least to 
the greatest, so that each man shall attain 
the highest developement of his faculties, 
and live in perpetual and willing obedience 
to the law of God. The material magnifi- 
cence of that day, the imperial imagination 
of Shakspeare or Milton could not com- 
pass; nor have the hearts of prophets and 
philanthopists,in the widest circuit of their 
sympathies, found ought to equal its divine 
harmony and happiness. 


THE QUESTION OF THE AGE. 
What is the cause of social misery ? and 
what is its remedy? These are the ques- 
tions which more than all others now de- 
mand a solution. They,are the great ques- 
tions. of the age, which swallow up and 
take precedence of all others. All the 
thoughts which agitate the world, and 
which the time is struggling to express, can 
be resolved into them, and can find no true 
utterance until they are answered. They 
demand a solution, for upon it hangs the 
happiness and elevation of mankind. The 
task as well as the duty of the leaders of 
society is to grapple with these mighty 
questions and work out their true results. 
How shall this be done? How, but by 
emancipating ourselves from those fetters 
of prejudice and fear which keep the mind 
in slavish subjection to antiquated errors, 
and smother the exalted aspirations of the 
heart for the reigh of universal justice and 
truth. We must shake off the selfishness 
and insensibility which holds us in bond- 
age, and with true religious faith.in_Provi- 
dence and our own powers, seek for the 
causes of those social evils so oppressive to 
the great majority of the humanrace. So- 
cial misery is as intense, if not more intense, 
at the present moment as at any period 
in the history of the wor.d. _ The members 
of civilized society, it is true, are more gen- 
erally enlightened than at any former time ; 
but with higher developments and higher 
wants, they are more conscious of depriva- 
tion and social debasement. The suffer- 
ing which now characterizes society is com- 
pound and complicated; it is both mental 
and physical combined; it has a wider 
reach and more sensitive patientsy “The 
great mass, in former ages, were the victims 
of poverty and direct oppression ; yet theif 
ignorance blunted the quick perception of 
their wrongs and the keen sense of degra- 
dation, : 
Now, however, they endure the same 








pores with insecurity added to want.— 
ndirect tyranny is sendered more painful 
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by aknowledge of its being unnatural and 
unjust. With a consciousness of their ca- 
pability and right to enjoy, the sufferings of 
the mass are augmented and heightened in 
seeing others enjoy that of which they are 
deprived. They see that Providence is la- 
vish of her bounties, and that while Labor 
and Skill can produce abundantly all that 
man requires for his physical comfort and 
welfare, they lack, to a great extent, the 
necessaries of life, and are never even se- 
cure from the danger of destitution. They 
see that with greater power to provide the 
Means of enjoyment, it has become more 
difficult to satisfy their natural wants and 
desires, that with a fuller development of 
their nature and a higher susceptibility to 
the refinements of life, their hopes are more 
cruelly blighted and their feelings more 
painfully violated: and these observations 
force the conviction upon their minds that 
this condition is as unnecessary as it is pain- 
ful. 

In this fact we find the origin of the 
questions, ‘‘ What is the cause of social mi- 
sery? and what is its remedy?” The im- 
perative duty of all who aspire to teach and 
direct. Humanity, we repeat, is to find for 
these questions a solution. Humanity has 
grown too large and intelligent a child to be | 
any longer trifled with and imposed upon by 
nursery tales and toys. With the desires 
and wants of growing life, it has begun to 
exercise the reasonof maturity, and will no 
longer listen to the idle stories invented to 
beguile the confiding ignorance and inno- 
cent simplicity of childhood. With nobler 
aims and a higher intelligence, there has 
been awakened in the heart of Humanity a 
deeper and stronger faith. Conceiving that 
the causes of social disorder can be discov- 
ered and a radical remedy applied, it will 
no longer submit to temporizing and half- 
way measures and palliations. 


The leaders of society, statesmen and di- 
vines, should heed these signs, and learn 
that the highest duty which they can per- 
form, and which the world will exact of 
them or the neglect of which it will visit 
with a just retribution, is to discover the 
causes which pinch and pervert our nature, 
which defeat, the true ends of existence, 
which make life a burden and a pain to 
two-thirds of human kind, which blot out 
the traces of Goodness, in actual experi- 
ence, which turn the thoughts of thousands 
of men into bitterness, and their aspirations 
into ashes, and which force upon the minds 
of restless distressed multitudes a practical 
doubt of the benevolence of the Supreme 
Disposer. 





FREE TRADE. 

Mr. Woodbury’s lecture at the Tabernacle 
on Friday last, was listened to by a large 
number of persons with evident delight. It 
was a sound, plain, and convincing discussion 
of the general principles of free trade. He 
dwelt upon the subject in all its bearings: but 
what pleased us particularly was, that he en- 
forced the moral relations and influences of 
unfettered commerce. 

Free trade, though it may not accomplish 
for society all that its more ardent friends im- 
agine, is yet, in our apprehension, founded 
upon one of the greatest of moral principles. 
It asserts the right of every man tolabor,—and 
to labor in that vocation and in that nation, 
which is most congenial to his taste, and in- 
terest. It denies the authority of any govern- 
ment to dictate, either what a man shall pro- 
duce, or the price he is to be paid for its pro- 
duction. These are things which it does not 

regard as fairly and legitimately under the ju- 
risdiction of the legislative power. They are 
matters to be settled by individuals among 
hemselyes—they are private atrangements 


that can only be interfered with by politicians 
and statesmen, to their confusion and detri- 
ment, 

Our object, however, in this short article, is 
not to write a dissertation on free trade; but 
to ask what is doing by its friends? The 
democratic party, which professes its princi- 
ples, what are they doing? The merchants, 
whose interests are so deeply involved in the 
question, what are they doing? The me- 
chanics, to whose safety and prosperity it con- 
tributes so much, what are.they doing? We 
may answer for one and all—nothing—literal- 
ly nothing! A few men only, the members 
of the Free Trade Association—noble- 
hearted, clear-minded men—manifest any 
honorable zeal in the cause. Why is this? 
Either the doctrine is right or wrong. If 
right, then it should be sustained with hearti- 
ness ; but if wrong, then let the error of it be 
demonstrated openly, that its friends may not 
waste their energies and time. » This luke- 
warmness, this indifference of those who look 
upon freedom asa great principle, is disgrace- 
ful. The persons who indulge it, like the 
Church of Laodicea, being neither hot nor 
cold, are “fit only to be spewed out of the 
mouth. They are worse than open enemies. 
They betray the cause they assume to love.— 
They stab its real friends under the fifth rib, 
in the very act of asking, “art thou in health, 
my brother ?” 


DEMOCRACY IN THEORY AND IN 
PRACTICE. 
{For the Pathfinder.] 

In a recent number of a prominent demo- 
cratic paper, the New York Evening 
Post, an article appeared, containing the 
following remarkable assertion : (We quote 
its substance from memory.) ‘ There are 
many persons among us who are democrat- 
ic in every thing except their votes.”— 
Strange as this assertion may at first sight 
appear, there never was remark more true. 





| It is the purpose of the present article to 


examine the causes that can produce in the 
mind of any individual so surprising a re- 
sult, and, if haply we find the source of the 
evil, to suggest some proper remedy. But, 
first, as to the truth of the assertion quoted. 
There are few advocates of democracy who 
having chanced to argue questions of a po- 
litical character with an intelligent oppo- 
nent, have not found that the very princi- 
ples they advocate, if rightly understood 
and stated, contain a great intrinsic 
strength—a strength which truth alone can 
give to a cause—and which seems to reach 
and awaken some responsive feeling in al- 
most every breast, although not always ac- 
knowledged. But the moment the advo- 
cacy of these principles gives place to the 
defence of measures of mere political expe- 
diency, how much weaker becomes the 
power of the advocate (not now of demo- 
cracy but) of the party, no feeling of enthu- 
siasm, as in the cause of sacred truth, lends 
him strength, and no conviction of the jus- 
tice of his cause checks and weakens the 
efforts of his opponents, and although very 
often the acts of the party will bear the se- 
verest scrutiny and stand the strictest test 
of principle, yet at other times the acts of 
political partizans are either unnecessary 
as not advancing in the least the great cause 
of principle, or injurious. as departing from 
the approved rules of public morality. Eve- 
ry discussion which takes this course, will 
naturally affect a candid mind in this wise, 
admiration of the principle of theory of de- 
mocracy will follow the tacit admission of 
its fairness and justice, while departure from 
its principles in the acts of even well mean- 
ing political partizans, may well give rise 
to doubts of the possibility of conforming 





practice to the theory. While- thus the 


principles which the party put forth as 
their rule of faith are looked upon as beau- 
tiful yet Utopian, the practice, where it 
swerves from the course pointed out by 
these, is sure to be most strictly judged and 
measured by a rule furnished by democracy 
itself. Thus, many an individual who ad- 
mits the truth, and above all the fairness of 
democratic principles, and espouses them 
in theory, either despairs of their practical 
efficacy or is led to doubt the sincerity of 
and consequently to oppose a party, whose 
acts do not always conform to their own 
standard of principle. He may then, in 
some sense, be said to be democratic in all 
excepting the votes he casts ‘against that 
party whose measures will generally do 
most towards advancing those democratic 
principles which claim his admiration. 

The cases in which aparty will most fre- 
quently depart from an adherence to prin- 
ciple arise from evils incidental to legisla- 
tion, say imperfect and hasty legislation, 
yielding to local or temporary interests, or 
acting under mistaken impressions and in- 
correct judgment. For these cases, how- 
ever numerous, time and experience bring 
the surest correctives; but there are other 
cases that have their origin in the imper- 
fection of human nature. Man is naturally 
aspiring and ambitious. With some this 
quality develops itself in noble and lofty as- 
pirations, the advancement and improve- 
ment of their species. In this class we find 
the benefactors of mankind ; no selfish ends 
are sought by these, and if they wield an 
influence, however great, it is the reasona- 
ble tribute paid to merit and to virtue. 

Another class strive for influence and 
power by disreputable and unworthy 
means, the ends at which they aim are 
wholly selfish, and if they rise as they some- 
times do, they owe their elevation most fre- 
quently to their skillin deception, and their 
knowledge of the weaker points of human 
nature. Such men, all know sometimes ac- 
quire political influence by practising the 
arts of chicanery, and control the many (for 
a time) by underhanded management and 
empty profession. In this class we find 
two extremes, the tyrant, and the dema- 
gogue, the one ca me the other direct- 
ing. So long as such influences exist in a 
party, it will do but little by its measures to 
raise public sentiment to the higl.est stand- 
ard of principle, but will rather descend to 
court popular prejudices and to temporize 
with local interests ; against this the true 
and faithful advocate of democratic princi- 
ples will ever contend, as against the most 
dangerous enemy of his cause, and every 
one who sincerely desires the advancement 
of the mass, will exert all his influence and 
power to overcome. 

Many instances can be named in which 
the principles of democracy are preserved 
in theory, but are departed from sadly in 
practice ;. from among these it may suffice 
to notice one. There is no feature in our 
political system more democratic than our 
party organization. Here the great object 
seems tobe to arrive at a correct knowledge 
of the popular will; under this organization 
all measures of importance are supposed to 
emanate from the body of the population, 
for this purpose, is an election to be had of 
an incumbent to office, committees are ap- 
pointed consisting of delegates chosen “in 
initio” at the primiry assemblies of the peo- 
ple. For this purpose we meet in the 
smallest convenient sections ; each assem- 
bly consists of those who, residing in the 
same neighborhood, and meeting frequently 
in their walks and occupations, may be sup- 
posed to be conversant with the views and 
opinions of each other, and after assembling, 
without the intervention of any officers 
known to the laws, and on consultation, 
delegates are chosen from among these 
neighbors, to whom it is entrusted to meet 
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delegates similarly chosen from other neigh- 
borhoods, which delegations when they 
meet, represent the views and wishes of 
their constituents, either in the selection of 
candidates for office or other measures, ac- 
cording to circumstances. Now intheory, 
nothing can be more strictly fair or demo- | 
cratic (as we understand the word) than 
this. But how is the practice? Does it 
conform to this theory? There are few 
who do not know of their own experience 
that the popular will is too often lost sight 
of in the clamors of men desiring office, or 
overruled by the concerted movements of 
well drilled, active minorities ; that power- 
ful weapon, the caucus or secret cabal, too 
often exerts an influence unseen but not un- 
felt, unacknowledged, yet all pervading, a 
canker gnawing at the vitals of principle, 
a worm eating at the root and causing the 
fruit to fade untimely. 

It may be said that this is one of the evils 
of a popular government ; that aspiring 
men will ever strive by preconcerted mea- 
sures to overpower opposition or to direct 
the popular current ; if this be true, does it 
follow that an educated people must sub- 
mit? does it ensue that those who look on 
the unbiassed will of the people as the go- 
verning rule must not seek a remedy ?— 
Not so; the greater, the more general the 
evil, the more important is it to find that 
remedy, and it devolve upon all sincere 
well wishers to the cause of popular go- 
vernment to be not only vigilent but active 
in redressing that evil. With what face 
otherwise, can they reply to those who, 
while they profess an ardent admiration of 
democratic principles, point to the root 
whence the fruit derives its sustenance 
as corrupted by such influences. Or 
how can we expect measures of a sound 
and healthy character to emanate from the 
body of the people, however honest, how- 
ever well meaning, until they break down 
asystem that smothers as it were their 
voice ’ere its utterance is distinct. 

Yes, the remedy must be applied here, 
the fountain head must be purified, or the 
stream that flows thence will never be 
clear. Men equally sincere may reasona- 





bly differ as to the details of any measures 
that might be adopted to remove this evil, | 
but to the work all should lend a hand. We | 
must, if we would succeed begin at the be- | 
ginning, and he who shall suggest the best | 
plan by which the evils that like an incu- | 
bus often press upon and weigh down the | 
principles of democracy so that they are | 
not carried out in the practice, will deserve | 
and receive the thanks of every honest, | 
true hearted friend of popular rights. And 
as in this, so in all other cases where poli- | 
tical action is urged contrary to the doc- | 
tiines of pure democracy, the alarm should | 
be sounded, and the masses should rally as 
one man, to oppose, to overthrow every 
thing like political expediency that would 
demand in the least the surrender of prin- 
ciple. 


AN ENCOURAGEMENT. 

A gentleman, of whom we had no knowl- 
edge, except that he wasone of the most just 
minded and liberal of philanthropists, sends 
us a letter of which this is the first paragraph: 

‘‘ Dear Sir,—This day’s mail has brought me 
the first number of the Pathfinder. All I have 
read of it is the first article, on ‘* Raising the 
Standard :”’—and when, five minutes ago, I finished 
the reading of it, I laid down the paper in sorrow 
What was my sorrow? that the paper was not 
worthy of my patronage ? No—but that I could 
not send you mycheck for fifty, instead of ten 
dollars. Accept this theck as payment for one 
copy of your paper for one year, The check 
should be for fifty dollars, were it not for my pain- 
ful pecuniary embarrassments.” 


We refer to this, not in the spirit of a nar- 
row conviction that it is complimentary to 
ourselves, but because it is an evidence of the 








Want which existe in the public mind, of just 


such a publication as the Pathfinder. And 
in return for this, and similar instances of fa- 
vor, we can only promise that our labor to 
make our discussions fearless and independ- 
ent shall be unremitting. We believe that 


| the truer we are to our own convictions, the 
| greater will be our success with the thinking 


public. 





FEMALITY. 
(Concluded from pege 3.) 

And here let it be observed that it is in this 
very distinction between the masculine or external 
law, and the feminine or internal, that the essential 
element of CurisTianity is to be found. The 
proposition to substitute the latter for the former 
involves the question whether society shall con- 
tinue under prescription or come under inspira- 
tion: Whether mankind shall live in obedience or 
in faith. If the first, then, there can be no manner 
of doubt but that we are all to go back to the social 
system of Moses, and once more endeavor to ad- 
here strictly to his complex and onerous ritua!.— 
That law was the perfection and thorough refine- 
ment of externalism ; a law which, if such could 
give life—permanent life, there is ample authority 
for saying would have long since given it. It is of 
no manner of use to call for, or attempt emenda- 
tions of that law ; it came complete from its Au- 
thor, and therefore, if we recognise externalism at 
all, we are bound to do the whole of that law, and 
of that law only. On the other hand, if we may in 
any degree trust to internal consciousness of right, 
or to the kindly feelings of HEART,—regarding 
this as redeemed from its bondage under usurping 
jucgtnent—we may trust to it wholly; for within 
such heart, within the holy range of internal 
things, every item of the Mosaic law is beautifully 
translated into a correspondent impulse or emana- 
tion, intensely active in its nature, but now latent, 
or long held down, so to speak, by the pressure of 
the huge column of externalism. Truly the king- 
dom of God is within us, but all of established au- 
thority, prescription, maseulinity, is ever im- 
pressing the reverse on every mind, and nearly all 
men are thus continually confirming each other in 
the awful law of death. The personal, selfish 
world is ever full of occupation, and replete with 
beguilement, whereby few can pause, even for an 
instant, to consider the grossness, and yet the sim- 
plicity of the moral error by which they are en- 
slaved ; andso generation after generation is born 
into, and takes up ‘the fashion of this worid,”’ 
and under one continuous prejudice, as by the 
barking of dogs, transmits it onwards to devoted 
posterity. 

It is only under the external or masculine law— 
which in its utmost perfection is but the law of 
Truth—that the woman is subordinate to the man; 
and thereby it was that the males were particular- 
ly consecrated to the Mosaic or Abrahamic de- 


| monstration. By the internal law, however, which 


is the holy law of Love, woman becomes not only 
FREE, but. in her collective or social character, 
she assumes the high station and quality of the 
Queen, the heavenly Baipe. Ever since the 
FALL, the world has stazgereu onwards, coldly and 
heavily, in obedience to spurious becanse siiugle 
truth ; and, as a consequence, we now find that 
every where the ideal reigns over the emotional— 
fiction over spontaniety. The original Queen- 
dom, or high presiding influence, retired early, 
ind left men in timid weakness and misery. Strong 
goverament, by art, became indispensable; and, 
because of the unavoidable imperfection of exter- 
nal law,the entire race have ever since been 
obliged to herd together, and crowd into confused 
masses, as it were ever cowering betore shadows 
and chimeras. ‘Truth alone cannot effect firm con- 
viction; cannot give confidence or faith :—it 
must be properly associated with earnest feeling 
and affection, or doubt and dismay characterise 
and destroy the victim. Just soin the world at 
large. Under external law—the world’s substitute 
for the original femality—instability, uncertainty, 
dread and death—have undisputed dominion. It is 
both painful and difficult to depict the existing 
wretchedness of humanity which has been brought 
upon it because of leaving its * first love,’’ but it 
may be composedly regarded a3 the counterpart or 
opposite of that which society would have suffered 
if Love alone, instead of Truth alone, were exer- 
cising overweaning dominion. Had Femality 
early obtained indisputable supremacy, mankind 
would not have become feeble, cold, and cowardly, 
but frantic, and frivolous, and maddened to the 
extent of briefest temporary endurance. Either 
ascendency, therefore, whether of Truth or Love, 
isin its very nature deplorable, and both are 
equally so. The only happy promise for society 
consists in the equitably adjusted MARRIED con- 
dition of the race; in which there shall be no 
marked ascendency of either males or females, but 
the active, healthy accordance of both. 

Holy and glorious is Femality when in the right- 
ful relation to the collective manhood of society ; 
but how to institute—how to preserve when insti- 
tuted, this rightful relation? How can we keep 
the two great social forces in constant and exact 





proportion to each other? Here we have the en- 
tire theorem of MarR1IAGE presented for consid- 
eration; and in consideri1g it we must steadily 
bear in mind the two distinct phases of Femality; 
the one as the old and legal, the other as the new 
and christian. The only remaining good quality 
of the former is a lurking capability of yet becom- 
ing aroused as the nurse and mother, but the latter 
maifesting the Queenly wife of regenerated man- 
hood. ‘ The Bride, the Lamb’s wife,” to whom 
many exulting expressions in Holy Writ are ad- 
dressed, is this renovated Femality in exact har- 
mony—which is marriage—with the Lamb, the 
Son, or pure, elaborated, living Truth and Power. 
To contemplate this exalted Bride—this vast, re- 
newed female unity, and thereby to beho/d the 
music of heaven, and the eloquence of God, is, 
even in faint glimpses, the present extreme of 
affectional capability, Radiant with electric glory, 
and fraught high with amiable power, this lovely 
daughter of heaven shall yet do all the honors of hu- 
manity And she married tothe Lamb, and they to- 
gether eonstituting the one ascended Lorp,—or re- 
organization of all Truthsand Loves, in perfect har- 
mony throughout,—is the grandest thought ever 
presented, or to be presented, to mind :—It is the 
whole * power of God, and wisdom of God” con- 
joined; the utmost possible extent of Genius! In 
all this consists the one great, high-pattern mare 
riage. 

Beginning, then, with this grand marriage, we 
would go on with its branching <pplication, and 
have all the vital sub-principles married, or ever 
in close corrective mutuality, with each his cor- 
respondent passion or duly comprehensive emo- 
tion ;—for thus it was ere original Femality de- 
scended from its high estate, and mortally yielded 
to personal or argumentative strife. In like man- 
ner it should be that every Truth, however small 
and simple, have his proportionably slight aftec- 
tion, that there may be every where accurate cor- 
respondence and fitness throughout complicate 
humanity. But the marriages here contemplated 
are those of the heart, and as perfect in their re- 
sultant mutualities as the one vision which results 
from two eyes, or the one hearing from two ears. 
The mere mating or pairing under the external 
law, is only formal or outside marriage, and but 
too often the mockery and lie of marriage This 
is one of the evil fruits of degraded femality. For 
want of that high-minded and impulsive element 
of human nature, even marriage has fallen into the 
common sluice of the business relations, and come 
to be submitted to calculation. Although it is 
well said that truth can neither be bought nor 
sold, nor yet submitted to any scale of limited 
valuation, yet this world will have it that the 
loftier elements of love and unity--the mere 
thought seems impious—-may be subjects of trade 
and artful speculation! By this it is that mis- 
matches, and general confusion in the two collate. 
ral series of human identities, so abound, that phi- 
losophy shrinks frem the contemplation of the 
almost inextricable mass ; and yet, sooner or later, 
all of it must be disentangled, and made perfectly 
straight. As hand accurately matchesto had, 
and all other constituent items of a living body aie 
in like pairs of perfect and sympathising mates, so 
must all the members of Hrs glurious Body--that 
is to say, of self-vital, organic society, exist 
throughout in accurate and specially c mmunica- 
tive pairs. In fact, that great social Body will be 
more excellently and symmetrically constructed 
than any one of our puny forms can nearly repre- 
sent ;—it will be of consummate structure. 

The d flerence between legal or apparenf mar- 
riages and the real ones is indeed palpable and ex- 
treme; and to bring them to correspond may be 
regarded as one version of the object of Revoiu- 
tion. True, inthe grand finality there wiil be 
*©no marrying or giving in marriage,” because 
that every coup'e will then be found to be an ul- 
timate particle of society itself, fixed and immu- 
table in the very nature of things. It cannot be 
otherwise than that a due and perfectly congenial 
affection is somewhere in appropriate being for 
every possible thought or word, and so must there 
be a vital naturality of every such affection for the 
like of every suchidea. Now, these, in an infinity 
of pairs--no matter when or where the individu- 
als may have existed--mnust come together ere 
there can be peace, strength, joy aud immortality 
onearth. But how? Surely not by any series of 
specific regulations, or any sort of temporising with 
forms and ceremonies. ‘* Without me”—said He 
—‘‘ye can do nothing.” Accordingly we must 
begin, where legalists would vainly expect to end, 
with the grand or social marriage. Let us en- 
deavor to have this, at least in all its general out- 
lines, instituted and acknowledged, and then, the 
secondary and more minute details may be readily 
adjusted to the whole and to each other:—they 
will even presently adjust themselves. We may 
even suppose, for the sake of the argument, that 
now-a-days no man obtains his real wife; that 
under the theroughly ripened externalism of mod- 
ern times, all visible marriage is prostitution. 
This is dreadful indeed if, asa totally disorganised 
mass of evil, it is to be acted upon bya feeble and 
puling reformation, or petty patch-work emenda- 
tion. The right way is to look, at first, only at 
the two vast aggregates of humanity; to bring them 


inte the good-and-true relation to each other, even 
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though, for a while thereafter, neither be perfect- 
ly organised in itself. lt we thus keep the great 
matriage before us, we may safely assume that all 
subordinate marriages are in due representation, 
or miniature fae simile thereof; and though not 
so in fact. but indeed the very reverse at the time 
of the assumption, they will needs become such by 
spontaneous adaptation, or appropriate internal 
law of interchange, as between corpuscular atoms 
working correctly together under the vis medica- 
trix of one comprehensive vitality. 

The philosophic apostle, while insisting—1. 
Corinth. x1.—on the impulsive character of wo- 
man, and the executive of man, declares, «* Never- 
theless, neither is the man without the woman, 
neither the woman without the man, in the Lord.” 
From this it is evident that the couple constitute 
an eternal unit, or a distinct creature not yet clear- 
ly manifest to human society. The Mosaic system 
was based upon the family atom, which, though 
it contain the couple, is a complex and cumbrous 
nucleus; and spontaneously generative of mascu- 
line ritual and authority. That system has now 
been long gradually wearing away, while civilized 
society has been crumbling into the dust of indis. 
criminate personalism ; and it would seem that 
Mahomet, anticipating and deprecating the half- 
dead and confused result of our current of progress, 
attempted to remodel humanity on the basis of 
exclusive male personality. Accordingly, vailing 
the Woman and drawing the sword, he substituted 
compulsion for persuasion—blood for water; but 
to no sort of advantage to human happiness, or the 
triumph of glory and peace. The exclusive female 
atom or social nucleus, is, as we have already inti- 
mated, incapable of permanence: it will very 
probably be tried for a while, and, in the shape of 
a high-wrought excitement of female indignation, 
blaze forth its transient and meteor phenomena. 
But of no one of these can the everlasting CuRris- 
Tos be composed. It needs little of argument to 
prove that no species of personalities, or fictitious 
clusters of individuals, can possibly come together 
into “ the living Temple :” all have failed already, 
or it is become evident that they will fail of suc- 
cess. What, then, is left us for the integral ele- 
ment of regenerated society? We answer, with 
confidence, nothing but God’s own wonderful fic- 
tion of the Marriep Unit. This, and this alone, 
isthe appropriate constituent of the re-incorpora- 
ted Lorp our God. 

_It may well have been that the present dust- 
like or democratic personality, which has nearly 
overwhelmed, even the marriage relation, was, 1n 
then appropriate shape, the very defect in the first 
social man originally pronounced to be * not 
good,” and to remedy which the social woman was 
formed. We may indeed regard such personality, 
or its necessary accompanyment of heartless sel- 
fishness, as the peculiar horror of the high moral 
world; and in this we are supported by the in- 
spired assurance that God is no respecter of per- 
sons. If then, it was that woman was formed at 
the first, to avoid or prevent this evil, it would 
seem that now again, and as it were at thecom- 
mencement of an entire new creation, SHE should 
be remade, and placed under a renovated and infal- 
lible blessing. Let Her then, be brought unto 
medern Man, and received witha like good will 
asin the primitive Eden. Let Her be acknowl 
edged as an inseparable and coequal part of re- 
vived humanity, and be endowed with Her right- 
ful share of the secial responsibilities. Now, this 
can never be in any individual: sense, or in any 
sort of competitive relation to man: Democracy 
may yet tender her in this way some sorry mode of 
relief, but she is bound to indignantly decline it. 
The claims of womanhood are rightfully based 
only on the marriage platform, and are to be real- 
ized ina very poy manner ;—by the substitu- 
tion, in society at large, of the Married, or couple 
Unit for that of the person. Let all property ap- 
pertain to the Coupxes, and not at all to idividu- 
als; let the political suffrage rest with the man- 
and-wife, instead of with the men alone, or with 
men and wemen indiscriminately, and let all other 
social responsibilities be in like manner centered 
in each Couple,—not shared by its constituents— 
and a mighty work will befairly begun, and a rapid 
change vyork over the fashion of this world, which, 


ere long, must realize the fullness of hope,—the 
totality of prayer. . 





Inspection Laws.—A memorial, very numer- 
ously signed, was sent from this city about the close 
of last week to Albany. It refers to the present 
inspection laws, and has probably been laid before 
the legislature by this time. We perceive by the 
legislative proceedings of the Senate on Saturday, 
that a select committee has been appointed to visit 
this city, and obtain information respecting the 
operation of the laws. The time of their visit is 
not specified. Many Senators assigned a want of 
information as their reason for postponing definite 
action on the subject at the present moment. We 
feel confident that the report of this committee 
will contain some surprising facts in relation to 
thepresent effect of these laws, and hope it may 
be made before the clese of the session, 
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Ofthe writing of books, saith Solomon, there is no end, 
which is true ofsuch as are written to no end.”—Lord 
Coke. 








(Ewvres Completes de Ch: Fourier. Deux- 

ieme Edition. 4 tom. Paris, 1841. 

The Complete Works of Charles Fourier. 

Second Edition, in 4 vols. 

We have done what we-suppose few per- 
sons in this country have done, and that is 
—we have read the greater part of these 
four large volumes. We do not mention 
the fact as a proof of the accomplishment 
of an unusual feat, but as an evidence of 
the comparative obscurity of the author. 
It is only within the last few years that his 
name has been heard of, this side of 
the Atlantic; and he was not even then 
much better known to his countrymen. 

How the world could have so long re- 
mained ignorant of the existence of so ca- 
pacious a grain, is one of the curious 
mysteries of our human life. As he seems, 
however, to have died a martyr to his prin- 
ciples, and as the requisite half century has 
nearly passed since his works appeared, 
there is some hope that society will consent 
to look into the pretensions of the wonder- 
ful science, which he professes to have dis- 
covered 

For our own part, we regret that we 
have made his acquaintance so late—we 
regard as almost lost, that part of our exist- 
ence which has passed over without the 
knowledge of his writings—we regret the 
having wasted so many of the best ener- 
gies of the best period of life, in pursuing 
the “beggarly elements of this world,” 
when a new gospel stood ready by our side 
to lead us in the way of righteousness and 
truth. It is a matter of unspeakable as- 
tonishment to us, that we have not before 
been told of the brilliant and extraordinary 
reveletions which God had vouchsafed toa 
mere “serjeant de boutique,’”—a mere 
counter-jumper, as he calls himself, of 
France. 

We do not pretend to have mastered the 
whole of Fourier’s system of Universal 
Unity, nor to have seen the force of all his 
social principles. His works are so com- 
prehensive and grand—the result of forty 
years of patient thought,—that they are 
not to be exhausted in a week or even a 
year. But we have examined enough of 
them to be convinced that the author is 
one of the most magnificent geniuses of the 
age. He has opened to human investiga- 
tion, like another Columbus, an entirely 
new world. Social science can hardly be 
said to have existed before he applied his 
wonderful faculties to its elucidation. Not 
since the days of Bacon, has mankind seen 
another such thinker. Not since Newton, 
has there been so profound a student of the 
works of the Deity. He is in many re- 
spects, greater even, than either of the 
mighty spirits whose names we have just 
written. Bacon, revealed the true method 
of inquiry in physical science, but was 
not himself a discoverer of science. New- 
ton perfected the processes of mathematics 
and discovered the theory of material grav- 
itation. But Fourier has done much more 
than all this. He has worked out both 
the method of social science, and the sci- 
ence itself; he has discovered, not merely 
the laws which regulate the movements of 
matter, but those higher and deeper laws, 
which pervade the instincts of animals and 
the spiritual nature of man. In a word, 
he has shown us the way in which labor 
can be rendered attractive, in which the 
discordant interests of individuals can be 
harmonized at the same time that their 
yo are secured, im which every member 
of the race shall receive the full develop- 
ment of his physical and moral faculties, in 
which man shall attain his true destiny, 





and the reign of God be established upon 
the earth. If anobler problem could have 
been solved by the intellect of man, we 
should like it to be pointed out, for we are 
ignorant of the fact. 

Apart, however, from his merits as a dis- 
coverer, the works of Fourier have strong 
claims to the attention of thinking men, in 
other aspects. He is one of the acutest 
and bravest critics that has written in a 
very long while. His examinations of the 
institutions, sciences, tendencies, and re- 
lations of our existing civilization, are full 
of the most instructive details. We may sup- 
pose his own theories to be wrong, and yet 
find a world of truth in the remarks which 
he offers as to the theories of others. In 
the review of contemporary “ philosophes 
and savans,” he is most astute and scorch- 
ing. His power of analizing defies all de- 
scription. It is like the proboscis of an el- 
ephant, which is so strong that it will pull 
up a huge tree by its roots, and yet so deli- 
cate that it will pick the head off a pin.— 
When he gets hold of any subject,—a pre- 
tended science or a mass of facts—he takes 
it to pieces as deliberately as a watch-ma- 
ker takes out the different wheels of a 
watch. Or rather,—since the sciences and 
the facts which he analyzes, are not gener- 
ally as well constructed as watches, and so 
can not be properly compared—he picks 
them into little bits as a sailor does a bunch 
of rotten oakum, exposing the brittleness of 
each thread, and the badness of the tar which 
cements it together. He lays bare most 
of the ligatures that are supposed to bind 
society together, and shows that they are 
a mere jumble of twisted rags and strings. 
The reader of his books is at a loss whether 
the more to admire, the telescopic breadth 
or the microscopic minuteness of his vision. 
Like Gulliver among the Lilliputs, he 
takes in cities and nations at a glance ; and 
then again, like Gulliver among the Brob- 
dignags, he sees the very sores and vermin 
on the fair skin of our most famous beau- 
ties. 

In the lowest sense in which they can 
be regarded, works of this nature possess 
great significance and value. If they do 
not lead us into the truth, they at least 
show us what is error. They serve to con- 
vince us, that there is much that is false in 
our cherished opinions, and a great deal that 
is defective in the most venerated institu- 
tions. The influence of conservatism is so 
strong in the world, that it becomes neces- 
sary for some man, from time to time, to 
break its charms and dispel its allusions.— 
We are too apt to think that our own notions 
are the ne plus ultra of thought, that we 
have arrived at the beau ideal of theory, 
and that society, in its onward sweep, can 
go no further. Such men as Fourier break 
these narrow and pernicious notions, with 
the ease of Hercules shattering the glass 
house of a child. 

But a higher service which they render, 
apart from the truth of their systems, is 
the deep interest which they awaken in 
the condition of the poor. In this respect, 
we verily believe, that the maddest revery 
of the maddest socialist that ever breathed, 
is a thousand times more valuable than all 
our political discussions, and one half of our 
religious sermons. 

Robert Owen, Saint Simon, Zinzendorf 
and even Rapp, have been of incalculable 
use to society, in keeping alive a sense of 
the destitution and misery of its masses.— 
And if such men have had a useful func- 
tion, what shall we say -of one so immeas- 
urably their superior in all the elements of 
a thinker, as Charles Fourier ? 

For many reasons, we should urge the 
philosophers among us, to read these 
works. We say philosophers, because 
though eminently practical, they address 
themselves particularly to philanthropic 
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philosophers. Our divines and politicians, 
we fear, would only find them full of confu- 
sion and absurdity. Yet,ifthey are willing, 
in accordance with the spirit of Bacon’s 


. advice, to make themselves as little chil- 


dren, and to peruse them in the love of 
truth, they will acquire a new interest in 
existence,—new and divine objects to labor 
for—and consistency and elevation in all 
their aims. 





The Rural and Domestic Life of Germany: 
By William Howitt. 2 vols. 25 cents 
each. Carey & Hart. Philad. 

This work has excited considerable at- 
tention in England, and ought to have been 
more widely circulated in this country.— 
The Germans are, in many respects, the 
most wonderful people of Europe, and their 
domestic life and manners are as full of in- 
terest as their literature is of thought and 
instruction. 

Mr. Howitt spent two or three years in 
travelling over the different parts of the 
country, visiting the people in their cities, 
their villages and their homes, and making 
himself acquainted with their customs both 
in-doors and out—in every day life and on 
public occasions, in forests and in cities— 
as they are seen at the Inns and as they 
show themselves at the fire-side. His book 
is the result of a very extensive and, at the 
same time, minute observation. 

- Although he has managed to make it an 
entertaining work, it is not one which will 
add much to his reputation as a writer. It 
seems to have been prepared in too much 
haste. The descriptions are often hurried 
and indistinct-—the sentences slovenly, and 
the language inelegant and “repetitious.” 
As in one or two others of his recent works, 
he has been possessed by the spirit of book- 
making, and has consequently drawn out 
many of his topics to a needless length. 

But, in spite of these objections, the book 
is a valuable one and deserves to be read. 
Mr. Howitt is a close observer of nature 
and man, possessed of keen poetic and mo- 
ral sensibilities, and entertaining such views 
of the purposes and ends of human exis- 
tence, as enable him to present the advan- 
tages and defects of social arrangements in 
the most striking light. His reputation 
gained him access to all classes of the Ger- 
man people, while his familiarity with the 
different aspects of the social condition of 
England, eminently qualified him for the 
task of insight and comparison. We cor- 
diaily thank him for the agreeable variety 
of instruction and pleasure which his vol- 
umes have afforded us; and, that ourread- 
ers may share in the gratitude, we proceed 
to make a few extracts. We begin with 

THE BAUER, OR GERMAN PEASANTRY. 


The German peasants work hard, but they have 
no actual want. Every man has his house, his or- 
chard, his road-side trees, as we have seen, com- 
monly so hung with truit that he is obliged to prop 
and secure them, all ways, or they would be torn 
te pieces. He has his corn-plot, his plot for man- 
gel-wurzel, for hemp, audsoon. He is his own 
master; and he, and every member of his family, 
have the strongest motives to labor. You see the 
effect ofthis in the unremitting diligence which 
is beycnd that of the whole world besides, and his 
economy, which is still greater, 

The Germans, indeed, are not so active and live- 
ly as the English. You never see them in a bus- 
tle, or asthough they meant to knock off a vast 
deal in ashort time. You never witness that 
scene of stir and hurry that you often do in Eng- 
land; that shouting to one another, and running, 
where the need of despatch rouses all the life and | 
energy of the Eaglish character. They are, on 
the contrary, slow but forever doing. They plod 
on frem day to day, and year to year—the most pa- 
tient, untirable, and persevering of animals. The 
English peasant is s0 cut off from the idea of pro- 
perty, that he comes habitually to look upon it as 
a thing from which he is warned by the laws of 
the large proprietor$, and becomes, in consequence, 
spiritless, purposeless, and at once the terror and 
the victim of the capitalist. The German bauer, 
on.the contrary, looks on the country as.made for | 
him and hisfellow men. ,He feels himself a man; 
he hasa stake in his country, as good as that of 


the bulk of his neighbors ; he is content with his 
black bread, because his labor has at once created 
it and sweetened it to his taste, and because no 
proud man can threaten him with ejection or the 
workhouse, so long as he is active and economical. 
He walks therefore with a bold step; he looks 
you in the face with an air of afree man, but of a 
respectful one ; and he knows that when he dies, 
he shall not be buried between the vile boards of 
a pauper’s coffin threatening to fall asunder be- 
fore they reach the grave, nor be consigned to the 
knife of the surgeon ; but his children will lay him 
by his fathers, and plant the rose, the carnation, 
and the cross on his grave-—Zum Andenken des 
frommen Vaters—to the memory of the good fa- 
ther—and will live the same active and independ- 
ent life, on his native soil, or seek it in America 
or Australia. 


What a delightful description of amuse- 
ments and public gardens. 


AMUSEMENTS AND PUBLIC GARDENS. 

But we must come to the great and prominent 
out-of-door life of Germany. It is not then in their 
riding, fishing, hunting, orin such public games 
as racing, cricketing, rowing, etc. ; but in the en- 


joyment of walking, of public gardens, of coffee | 


and wine-drinking in such places, and, above all, 
in open-air concerts. The enjoyment of music 
and social pleasures in the open air is the grand 
summer enjoyment of Germany. It is the univer- 
sal passion from one end of the country to the 
other. It isthe same in every village, in every 
town, in every capital. Public walks, public mu- 
sic, caffées and cassinos, coffee and wine-drinking 
and smoking and knitting under trees, call out the 


whole population, high and low, great and small, | 


old and young; and there does not seem a care 
from Berlin to Strassburg, from Cologne to Pesth, 
Nay, much as the French live out of doors, the Ger- 


mans far excel them in this species of lite. Alltheir | 


musical art is called forth, and their greatest mas- 
ters are employed, to give a charm to this mode of 
social existence. Every means is adopted to give 
facility to the enjoyment of this taste. The heart of 
the Germans, too, is bound to the heart of nature, 
with a deeper and holier feeling than that of the 
French. It is true that they have not that full 
and perfect and permanent country life that we 
have. The habits and institutions of the country 
do not allow it; but they have not the less love ot 
nature than we have, nor do they enjoy it less in 
their way than wedo Nay, in some respects 
they enjoy it farmore, for they have taken meas- 
ures to bring the beauty of nature to their very 
doors, to introduce it into the suburbs and the ve- 
ry heart of their towns, and to unite it to all the 
charms ofart and of social life. 

There is one advantage that their towns univer- 


sally possess over ours; and that is, in the abun- | 


dance of public walks, and public gardens and 
promenades, where every citizen can wander, or 
can sitand rejoice with his family and his friends. 
All round their towns, in general, you find these 
ample public walks and promenades planted with 
trees and furnished with seats. 

In every country town and vil'age it is the same. 
You can go into few or none of the former, where 
you will not find public walks and gardens; and 
will not hear of charming places, some four, six or 
(em miles distant, where all the world goes in the 
summer, in parties, to walk about, to drink coffee, 
or pic-nic in the woods, and soon. There is not 
acountry inn in a pleasant place, but it has its or- 


chard and its garden fitted up with seats and tables | 


for this simple, rural festivity. There is nota 
ruin of a castle, or old jager-house, where you do 
not find walks and seats, and every provision for 
popular enjoyment. Everywhere the Germans 
have seized on all those picturesque points and 
scenes of rural beauty which afford means of carry- 
ing out and cultivating this mingled love of nature 
and of social pleasure. You come upon seats in 
wild spots, where you would otherwise never have 
dreamed of many besides yourself coming, and 
there you are sure to find that before you lies a 
beautiful view. 

All royal gardens too are open, and the people 
walk in them, and stream around the palaces, pass- 
ing, in many instances, through their very courts 
and gateways, just as if they were his own. Nay, 
the royal and ducal owners walk about amongst 
the people with as little ceremony as any of the 
rest. The Emperor of Austria, or the King of 
Prussia, does the same. You may meet them any- 
where; and little more ceremony is used towards 
them as is used towards any other individual, sim- 
ply that of lifting your hat in passing, which is 
done to all your acquaintance, and is returned as 
a mark of ordinary salutation. You will see prin- 
ces sitting in public places with their friends, 
with a cup of coffee, as unassumingly and as little 
stared at as any respectable citizen. You may 
sometimes see a Grand Duke some into a country 
inn, call for his glass of ale, drink 1t, pay for it, 
and go away as unceremoniously as yourself. The 
consequence of this easy familiarity is, that 





princes are everywhere popular, and the daily 
occurrence of their presence amongst the veople 
prevents that pron 9 crush and stare at them 
which prevails in more luxurious and exclusive 
countries. 


a ____ 


In the same spirit is the following pas- 
sage, which relates to their 
POPULAR FESTIVALS. 


Besides the Fasching, there are many customs, 
here and there remnants of old religious festivities, 
which make part of the out-of-doorlife of Germany, 
and in which the children often bear a conspicu- 
ous part. AtFastnacht, or carnival, they make 
what they call Fassen-bretzel, or Fasching-prat- 
vel. Itis like a serpent with two heads rolled 
into a circle ; which is eaten in families during 
that time, and isa sort of unieavened bread. In 
most parts of Germany the chiidren go round and 
sing before the houses an old song on this day, 
wishing the master a golden table, on which stands 
in the middle a can of wine, and at every corner 
baked fish, and a wagon to ride to heaven in; to 
the mistress a go!den cradle, and a golden band tor 
the child; and to the daughters good husbands. 
There are various versions of these old songs, ali 
very rude, and all having the golden table and the 
baked fish. In one stanza they are very. elegant 
and poetical : ; 

We write on a lily-leaf, and say,’ 
We wish the master a very good day. 


On the Rhine, the children on this day go about 
with a cock tied ina basket. They swing it about 
and sing— 


Havelé, havele Hahne, 

Fastnight doth wane-a; 

Up there on the henroost stang, 

Baskets (ull of eggs do hang; 

To the roof-tree clinging, ’ 

Sausages are swinging; 

Give us the long ones, 

Keep the little wrong ones; 
Tra, ri, ro, 

The winter now must go. 

What will you now be giving ? 

Happy be your living. 

Luck enter your door, 

And come out never more. 











In Halstein they go from house to house with a 
dead fox in a basket, and sing— 


Jack Fox is his name; 

uery his fame; 

Whet he knows not that learns ho fleetly; 
House and yard cleans he out neatly; 
Beth bread and bacon 

They will be taken; 

Eggs from the nest— 

He who gives, him I call best. 

As I here aforetime was, 

Found I nougtit but leaves and grass; 
Here found we no wealtby man, 

To fill our purse, as now you can. 
With ashilling, with three,four, or so 
Or with a halfcrown piece. you know. 

On Summer-day, as they call it, which falls in 
| March, on Latiere Sunday, for they make very lit- 
| tle mention of spring, but talk, as soon as winter 
|isover, of summer coming; they make a bretzel 
of a different kind and shape, which they call 
Summer-bretzel. This the children in the Pala- 
tinate carry about on wands adorned with ribbons, 
through the streets, and sing the summer in with 
a song, which bears a striking resemblance to 
the oldest song in the English language, begin- 
hing— 

Ye somer ist ycomen in, 
Loud sing cuckeo, etc. 


and which, no doubt, was brought in by the Sax- 
ons, and thus sung in England by their children, 
as at this time in Germany is still sung this 


SUMMER-DAY’S SONG. 
Tra, ri, ro, 
The summer comes once mo! 
We’ll to the gardens hie us, 
And watch there till hecomes by us. 
Yo, yo, yo! 
The summer comes once mo! 
Tra, ri, ro, 
The summer comes once mo! 
We'll, behind the hedges creeping, 
Wake the summer from his sleeping . 
Yo, yo, ye! 
The summer comesonce mo! 


Tra, ri, ro, 
The summer comes once mo! 
The ! the H 
The winter’s now the roamer, 
Yo, yo, yo! 
The summer comes once mo ' 








Tra, ri, 10, 

‘The summer comes once mo! 

To beer, boys! to beer! 

The winter lies in bands, O! 

And he who wont come here. 

We'll trounce him with our wands, 0! 
Yo, yo, yo! 

The summer comes once mo ! 


Tra, ri, ro, 
The summer comes once mo! 
To wine, boys! to wine! 
Allin my mother’s cellar 
Lies famous muscateller. 
Yo, yo, yo! 
The summer comes one mo! 


Tra, ri. ro, 
The summer comes once mo! 
A golden table the master we wish, 
= every corner a boked fish; 


to see 
Of wine, cans full three 
That he’ therewith may jocund be, 
Yo, 70, YO! ocing ees ©) yet 
The summer comes once mo ! 


In other places they give the following varia- 
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tion of this song, and rather in a recitative than 
Singing : 
Strih, struh, stroh. 
Summer-day . omes once mo ! 
Vivlets and sweet flowers 
They bring us summer hours. 
We hear the keys a-ringing, 
Something for us they’re branging; 
Bretzel sieerang n red-wine, 
And for us all dainties fine. 3 
A golden table the master we wish, 
With plenty thereon of bake: fish. _ 
We wish the mistress, since she’s so kind, 
With linen her presses alldeeply li ed. 
The daugkter we wish a husband good, 
Who’ll hold her as dear as his life’s blood. 
Strih, strah, stroh. 
This day next year we are here once mo: 

On Summer-day, also, two men go round ; one 
dressed in moss and straw, as Winter, and the 
other in ivy or cther evergreen leaves, hung 
with garlands and ribbons, like our Jack-in-the- 
Green ; or rather, they go round in a sort of cov- 
ering of this, out of which they can creep at 
pleasure, and in this form they beg from house to 
house. 


In the following passage, describing the 
opening of the spring at the Neckar, we 
have a striking description of the 


BREAKING UP OF THE ICE. 

On the night then on which the boatman had 
prognosticated the going of the ice, we were ac- 
tually awoke by the swift galloping past of a horse, 
and the loud cry of a man, ‘‘The ice goes ! the 
ice goes !” I leaped from my bed, struck a light, 
looked at my watch, and it was—just twelve!— 
Throwing open a window which faced the river, 
the scene was most strange and striking. An hour 
before, when | lay down, all was silent; now there 
came a wild and awful sound of contending ele 
ments through the darkness. Sounds of grinding, 
crushing, cracking—of rushing roaring waters, 
and the sweep of winds, bringing from above the 
heavy dull explosions of ice-masses. Along the 
banks flared hundreds of torches. The cries of 
human voices, those of men, women and children 
came on all sides. Guns were firing rapidly near 
the city. One could perceive through the dark- 
ness, white and spectral masses moving on the 
waters, and then the rending of tresh sheets away 
as those rushed against them. Below, from the 
bridge where the gigantic pieces were contin- 
ually striking against the piers, came the dull 
and continued thunders of a distant battle. 

I hastily threw on my clothes and ran towards 
the city. A more picturesque scene is not ima- 
ginable. People were hastening from all quarters 
to the river-side. As I drew near the city, I met 
a good-natured student running to give us the in- 
telligence. He was in his long dressing-gown 
and ared cap, and made many apologies for show 
ing himselt in such dishabille. We turned down 
to the river bank, and proceeded under a wide 
arched passage beneath a garden terrace. Before 
us flarei acresset fire, showing the blackened 
vaults and shadowy pillars around us. It was 
like the passage through some bandit’s cave. At 
every Opening on the river banks, stood throngs 
with torches and poles and anxious looks. Women 
called out of windows, and others with their clothes 
thrown on in haste equal to my own, and with 
their cloaks or gown-skirts thrown over their 
heads, were hurrying here and there. All was 
life, waketulness and animation. We made our 
way to the bridge, where, though the ice, consider- 
ing that it was two feet thick, was moving off in 
as orderly astyle as could be expected, yet it pre- 
sented a striking spectacle. By the light of their 
torches we could see it hurrying along in nuge 
platforms of many yards square, which came ever 
and anon with such concussions against the strong 
stone bridge, that it trembled beneath us. The 
grinding and rustling sound, and the whiteness of 
the ice-masses, as they chafed against each other 
in going along, and raised round their edgesa snowy 
ridge, had a singular effect ; but the scenes and 
the groups around were not ‘ess striking. Under 
old dingy archways, at whose feet rushed the vexed 
waters, at every opening from the city to the 
stream, on the bridge and along the banks, were 
seen wild-looking throngs, made strikingly con- 
epicuous by their torches. Above, by the collect- 
ed glareofall the torches, might be dimly discern- 
ed the old dusky towers and gables of this pictur- 
esque town, and high around, the dim sides of the 
wooed mountains, silent and dusk. The ruins of 
the old eastle too overlooked the busy river in ma- 
jestic gloom and indifference, as if it feit that it 
had once had its times of stir and human excite- 
ment, but had long ago dene with them, and had 
no More coneern with man and the changes of the 
seasons, than to stand through ail, asolemn mon- 
ment ef the past. 

The ice gone, how soon seems the season to 
advance How soon are active exertions com- 
menced in the fields and vineyards. 


We shall, perhaps, have occasion to re- 
fer to other passages in these volumes at 
another time. In the meantime, our read- 
ers may do themselves a favor by reading 
the entire work. 











PHRENOLOGY IN GERMANY. 
To the Editor of the Pathfinder. 

Early in the Summer of 1841, Mr George Combe, 
of Edinburgh, visited Germany, where he re- 
mained until October last. *During his visit he 
acquired a sufficient knowledge of tne German 
language to enable him to lecture to learned audi- 
ences with complete success. He felt that man- 
kind owed a debt of gratitude tu the country that 
gave birth to Gall, which he endeavored partly to 
repay by presenting before the German mind, the 
science of Phrenology. 

Gall had been silenced by an edict of the Empe- 
ror, and virtually banished from his native land ; 
he had enriched the minds of other nations with 
the treasures of his discovery ; and while the en- 
lightened mind of France, Great Britain, and 


America, had given place to the science of Phre- | 


nology, and highly estimated its practical utility, 
Germany remained in a state of profound indiffer- 
ence respecting it. It became Mr. Combe, whose 
life and fame are identified with this science, to 
carry it back to the land of its nativity, nourished 
and adorned by his own great and patient labors, 
and risen to such maturity and strength, as to have 
been justly denominated, ‘*the last and best of 
human sciences.” Nordid he shrink frem a work 
so worthy of his gifted mind. He lectured before 
the Professors and: Students of the University of 
Heidelberg, and his labors led to the conversion of 
Mr. Mittermaier, Professor of Criminal Law, and 
two other professors of the University, and to the 
announcement of a German Phrenological Jour- 
nal, under good auspices, and bearing their 
names. 

The following letters from Mr. Combe to the 
Editor of the Edinburgh PhrenoJogical Journal, 
and from Mr. Mittermaier to Mr. Gombe, may be 
gratifying to a portion of your readers. 

New York, March 14, 1843. E. P. H. 


I. LetrerR From Mr. ComBeE To THE EpiTor. 
Edinburgh, 18th November, 1842. 

Sir,—In transmitting to yeu the two accompa- 
nying letters on the applicatton of Phrenology to 
criminal legislation and prison discipline, I beg 
leave to mention the circumstances which gave oc 
casion to them. Mr. Mittermaier, the author of 
the first letter,and to whom the second is addressed, 
is now approaching to sixty years of age ; he has 
repeatedly been returned by his countrymen asa 
deputy to the second chamber of the Legislature 
(the House of Commons) of the Grand Duchy ot 
Baden, and been chosen by that budy as its Presi. 
dent or Speaker. He was a member of a Commis- 
sion appointed several years ago by the Grand 
Duke to reform the criminal code of Baden ; he 
has long been, and is now, professor of criminal 
law in the University of Heidelberg, and is very 
favorably known in France, Italy, and Germany, 
by his writings on this branch of jurisprudence.— 
A small treatise of his has also been translated into 
English * He has visited personally most of the 
great prisons in these three countries ; and is in 
correspondence with the most enlightened jurists 
and friends of an improved system of prison disci- 
pline in Europe, and in the United States of North 
America. Atthe close of the course of lectures 
which I delivered last summer, in Heidelberg, he, 
in a letter dated 23d July, expressed himself in 
terms of warm acknowledgment concerning the 
practical importance of the views which I had 
presented in the lectures, and particularly in 
reference to criminal legislation. He, in the same 
letter, requested me to write also for publication, 
a tuller exposition of my views regarding the si 
lentand social systems of prison discipline in North 
America, than [ had been able to present in the 
lectures. He subsequentiy mentioned, that if he 
had been acquainted with Phrenology at the time 
when he was a member of the before-mentioned 
Commission, he could have offered some valuable 
suggestions for improvement to his co-commis- 
sioners, and been better able to remove several 
difficulties, and to answer objeciions, which pre. 
sented themselves in the course of their delbera 
tions. Being aware of the great weight ot his 
authority in criminal law in Germany, I requested 
him to favour me with a biief written outline of 
his opinions in regard to the application of Phre- 
nology to criminal legislation and prison discipline, 
and to permit me to publish it in Germany and 
Great Britain. He most cordially complied with 
this solicitation, and reiterated the request that I 
should write to him regarding the American 
prisons. This desire gave occasion to the sec- 
ond letter now sent to you. His letter to me, 
in its original form, appeared in the Sédchsische 
Vaterlan -Blitter, published at Leipzig, on Ist 
November 1842; and the following translation 
embodies its contents. 


*On the Effects of Drunkenness upon Criminal Respon- 
sibility. Edinburgh: T. Clerk. ” - 








Allow me to remark, in erder to prevent miscon- 
ception, that, in copying my letter to Professor 
Mittermaier from my orignal draught | made some 
slight alterations in the arrangement and express- 
ions of the three introductory pages, but omitted 
to transfer them to the v1iginal manuscript, which 
is what I now transmit to you There is, how- 
ever, no difference between the draught and the 
letter in principles or topics. Iam, &c. 

Grorce ComBE. 


II. Lerrer From Proresson MiTrERMAIER TO 

Mr. Comse. Translated from the German. 

Heidelberg, 16th August, 1842. 

Allow me, my highly-esteemed friend, once 
more to return to you my thanks, and to express 
in writing the assurance that I shall never forget 
the instructive lectures, for which we in Heidel- 
berg have been indebted to youthissummer. You 
have, with intellectual acumen and perspicacity, 
led the way to the re-introduction of Phrenology 
into Germany. You have excited new ideas, and 
prompted us to new investigations. Iam con- 
vinced that the researches of phrenologists will 
essentially contribute to place psychology on a bet- 
ter foundation ; and as the influence of legislation 
can become beneficial only when it is founded on 
an exact knowledge of human nature, I consider 
the jurist, in an especial manner, as interested in 
the study of Phrenology. Iam accustomed neith- 
er to surrender myself blindly and instantaneous- 
ly to new ideas and systems, nor to reject them 
trom prejudice, merely because they are new. I 
try all things ; and every inquiry which has for 
its object a more accurate knowledge of the 
nature of man, or which can contribute to the pro- 
gress of humanity, is important in my estimation. 
I am aware that many individuals are apt too rashly 
to carry new systems to extreme lengths ; andI 
therefore guard myself against embracing too 
hastily all conclusions which the founders and en- 
thusiastic adherents of such systems deduce from 
them. Ihave been accustomed, moreover, to view 
all new inquiries from the practical side, and to 
measure the importance of every science by the 
degree of mediate or immediate utility which 1s 
involved in its applications. 1 have held fast by 
these principles of judgment also in the study of 
Phrenology, and am aware that in this science 
much remains to be accomplished—that the num- 
ber of observations and the extent of experience 
must still be greatly enlarged, before we shall be 
warranted in placing, with certainty, the laws of 
human nature on the basis of Phrenology. Great 
caution also is necessary in deducing conclusions 
from phrenologicalobservations ; because frequent- 
ly accident affords the true explanation of the co- 
incidence of certain phenomena, without our being 
justified in ascribing them necessarily to their 
antecedents as their certain causes Nevertheless, 
I am equally convinced, that the observations which 
have already been made, when rightly understood, 
are sufficient to shew the soundness of the founda- 
mental principles of Phrenology, and to warrant 
us in bestowing a serious attention on its cultiva- 
tion. With me the study and improvements of 


criminal legislation are highly important objects ; 


and I believe that Phrenology will prove advanta- 
geous in promoting these ends in the five follow- 
ing respects : 

I. In relation to forming a correct conception of 
the nature of particlar crimes, and judging sound- 
ly of the kind of punishment the threat of which, 
by its conformity to that nature, will be best caleu- 
lated to prevent them. The physician who de- 
sires to cure his patient, studies particularly the 
nature of the disease under which he suffers, and 
tries to discover remedies appropriate to counter- 
act it. Our lawgivers, unfortunately, do not imi- 
tate this example. The distinguished statesmen 
who enact our laws,are too often not sufficiently ac- 
quainted with the people,with their wantsand pro- 
pensities,and with the temptations and excitements 
which impel them tocrime. They form arbitra- 
ry notions of crimes, and denounce punishments 
against them under the influence of those concep- 
tions. The legislator who studies Phrenology, 
however, must acknowledge that many offences 
have a deeper origin ;—namely, in organs and ex- 
citements, which threugh their predominance, 
produce a certain disposition of mind that impels 
the individual with extraordinary force to crime. 
On this account, it is important to study these ex- 
citing causes, and to enact punishments bearing a 
just relation to their nature 

II Phrenology will be usefulin leading toa 
judicious choice of the kinds of punishment. If 
punishments are to be regarded in the light of 
curative means, applied to the dispositions of the 
criminal, the legislator :s certainly bound to in- 
quire into the nature of the remedies which he ine 
tendsto apply. <A particular kind of punishment 
is proper and conformable to the nature otf the 
crime, only when it can operate beneficially on 
the individual criminal, conduce to his improve- 
ment, and ultimately effectuate his moral reforma- 
tion ; while, at the same time, by proclaiming at 
once the seriousness and di Aty of criminal justice, 
and by increasing the motives to virtuous conduct 
and antagonising the excitements to crime, it makes 
a salutary impression on the other members of so- 
ciety, and operates on them as a means of preven- 
tion. Phrenology teaches us that the power and 
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activity of the human organs are increased by ex- 
ternal excitements, and this of course: holds in 
the case of criminals. Punishment is one of the 
Most important means of operating on the mental 
organs. Whenever the punishment has the effect 
of exc.ting exasperation and despair in the mind 
of the critmi.al, his moral faculties will close them- 
selves against every beneficial i:fluence which it is 
inte.ded to produce, and he will be found ina 
state of constant exacerbation against the individ- 
uals intrusted with its infliction. On the other 
hand, where the punishment 1s applied with seri- 
ousness, but with bevevolence and moderation, a 
corresponding improvement will be effectuated in 
the crimiral’s moral dispositions. Corporal 
chastisement, on account of the debasing influ- 
ence which it exercises on the mind,isan inappro- 
pee means of punishment. It exasperates the 
eelings, ard presents obstacles to moral improve- 
ment. The punishment of death also is inexpe- 
dient ; because, through the strong impression 
which its accomplishment necessarily makes on 
the spectators, it excites, in a decided manner, 
their destructive propensity, deadens their moral 
seusibility, and increases their thirst for blood, and 
the cruelty of their dispositions. 
_ IIL. One leading object of a sound criminal leg- 
islation 1s the prevention of crimes. Phrenology 
teaches us that the activity of our mental faculties 
and organs is powerfully influenced through the 
impressions made on them by external objects.— 
The first duty of the legislator, therefore, 1s early 
to produce the most beneficial impressions on all 
the organs which lead to virtuous conduct ; for ex- 
ample to cultivate, by practical education (an ef- 
fectual means of improvement,) the sentiment of 
Benevolence ; in the next place, to present every 
impediment to the undue development of those 
organs which are liable, through abuse, to pro- 
duce evil, such as Destructiveness ; and lastly, to 
give a right direction to other faculties (such as 
Acquisitiveness)which,become dangerous to society 
oaly through their misapplication. The last fac- 
ulty, for instance,may be properly directed by early 
training to diligence and industry, and by forming 
the habit of accumulating spare money in savings’ 
banks. 

IV. Phrenology is, in an especial degree, impor- 
tant tothe criminai legislator and to the judge, in 
reference to questions of responsibility. While 
legislation hitherto has relied too much on deter- 
ring from crime by mere severity, and has attend- 
ed too little to the excitements which impel to it, 
and which in so far circumscribe moral freedom, 
Phreuology teaches us to study the peculiar dispo- 
sitions of the offenders, and it authorizes punish- 
ment only in so far as each individual is really ac- 
countable. Accountability, however, 1s influenced 
by the condition of the organs which we find in 
the offender. For example, certain organs, whose 
functions are to guide the conduct to virtue, may 
in him be extremely deficient ; or other organs, 
whose normal developement would have given 
a clear perception of the criminal nature ef the 
action, may be not at all developed ; or those or- 
gans which, in excess, incite to ceriain crimes, 
may in him be enormously large; and in propor- 
tion will his moral freedom and responstbity be 
circumscribed. In all such cases it is important 
te inquire narrowly into the state of the organs in 
the accused. Phrenolugy shews that there are ca- 
ses in which the excessive predominance of a par 
ticular organ—of Destructiveness for instance,—i” 
combination with great deficiency of the moral 
and intellectual organs, really abrogates responsi- 
biliiy ; so that only personal restraint, as a means 
of protecting society against injury, but not asa 
punishment, can with justice be applied to the in- 
dividal. Thus, also, there are other states or con- 
diiions in which a real alienatio mentis (Geister- 
krankheit) is occasioned, where a certain organ is 
affected with disease, while the patient is conscious 
of his contition, and knows what he does. This 
so called partial insanity is rendered easily iatel- 
ligibie by Phrenology It is most important, how- 
ever, in order to remove the objection that the 
moral freedom of man is destreyed by Phrenology, | 
notto go beyond the limits within which this! 
science may be legiamately applied to questions of 
legal responsibility. 

V. The study of Phrenology will produce a 
beneficial effect on the arangement and adminis- 
tration of institutions for the punishment of crime. 
Legislators will, by its means, come to understand 
that those individuals who are condemned to im- | 
prisonment on account of their crimes, stand in 
need of considerate treatment on the part of the 
State, because what may be called a diseased con- 
dition of the mental faculties, is really manifested 
in their offences ; and it is important (as in com- 
municating a good education) to avoid every thing 
that can increase the activity of the abnormal or- 
gans and thereby augment the disease, and toaim 
at producing a normal developement of those facul- 
ties from the excess of which the crime proceeded, 
as the best means of suppressing future abuses 
Fariher, the legislator must make it hi ious en- 
deavor to cultivate and bring into activ fall those 
faculties and organs which serve to conduct to vir 
tue. From these principles it follows, that, in the 
administration of prisons, the superinténdents 
must study the individuality of the criminals, and 





direct their treatment in reference to it. Farther, it 


will become necessary to avoid every thing harsh and 
arbitrary, calculated only to embitter and exaspe- 
rate the moral dispositions of the criminals ; above 
all, the principle of benevolence must enter into 
the administration in order to gain the confidence 
of the prisoners towards the prison directors.— 
The latter must then labor to awaken in the former 
correct perceptions of the good and evil of their 
actions : and every thing must be avoided that can 
diminish injuriously the bodily or mental vigour 
of the prisoners. In this view, I regard absolute 
and unbroken solitary confinement es prejudicial. 

The toregoing remarks are only sketches of prin- 
ciples, the full elucidation and application of 
which I reserve for another place. With much es- 
teem, I remain yours, &c. 

MrrTrEeRMAIER. 


A LETTER FROM MR. BRYANT. 

We copy from the Evening Post, the fol- 
lowing letter, which we suppose is from the 
pen of Mr. William C. Bryant, who is now 
travelling over the Southern part of the Uni- 
ted States. 





RicHmonpD, March, 1843. 

I arrived at this place last night from Washing- 
ton, where I had observed little worth relating. — 
The statue of our first President, by Greenough, 
was, of course, one of the things which I took an 
early opportunity of looking at, and although it is 
true that the bad light in which it is placed 
prevents the spectator from properly appreciating 
the features, I could not help seeing with satis- 
faction, that no position, however: unfavorable, 
could impair the majesty of that noble work, or, 
at all events, destroy its grand general effects. 

The House of Representatives I had not seen 
since 1832, and J perceived that the proceedings 
were conducted with less apparent decorum than 
formerly, and that the members no longer sat with 
their hats on. Whether they had come to the 
conclusion that it was well to sit uncovered, in 
order to make up, by this token of mutual respect, 
for the want of decency in their proceedings, or 
whether the change has been made because it so 
often happens that all the members are talking to- 
gether, the rule being that the person speaking 
must be bareheaded, or whether, finally, it was 
found, during the late long summer sessions, that 
a hat made the wearer really uncomfortable, are 
questions which I asked on the spot, but to which 
I got no satisfactory answe.. I visited the Senate 
Chamber, and saw a memnber of that dignified body, 
as somebody callsit, in preparing to make a speech, 
blow his nose with his thumb and finger without 
the intervention of a pocket handkerchief. The 
speech, after this graceful preliminary, did not, I 
confess, disappoint me. 

Whoever goes to Washington should by all 
means see the museum at the Patent Office, en- 
riched by the collections lately brought back by 
the expedition sent out to explore the Pacific. I 
was surprised at the extent and variety of these 
collections. Dresses, weapons, and domestic im- 
plements of savage nations, in such abundance as 
to leave, one would almost think, their little tribes 
disfurnished ; birds of strangeshape and plumage; 
fishes of remote waters; whole groves of differ- 
ent kinds of coral; sea-shells of rare form and 
singular beauty from the most distant shores; 
mummies from the caves of Peru; curious miner- 
als and plants ; whoever is interested by such ob- 
jects as these should give the museum a more 
leisurely examination than I had time todo. The 
persons engaged in arranging and putting up these 
collections were still at their task when I was at 
Washington, and I learned that what I saw was 
by ro means the whole. 

The night before we set out, snow fell to the 
depth ot three inches, and as the steamboat passed 
down the Potemac, we saw, at sunrise, the grounds 
of Mount Vernon lying in a covering of the purest 
white, the snow scattered in patches on the thick 
foliage of the cedars that skirt the river, looking 
like clusters of blossoms. About twelve, the 
steamboat came to land, and the rail cars took us 
through a gorge of the woody hills that skirt the 
Potomac. In about an hour, we were at Frede- 
ricksburg, on the Rappahannock. The day was 
bright and cold, and the wind keen and cutting. 
A crowd of negroes came about the cars, with 
cakes, fruit, and other refreshments. The poor 
fellows seemed collapsed with the unusual cold; 





their faces and lips were of the color which dra- 
pers call blue-black. 

As we proceeded southward in Virginia, the 
snow gradually became thinner and finally dis- 
appeared altogether. It was impossible to mis- 
take the region in which we were. Broad en- 
closures were around us, with signs of extensive 
and superficial cultivation ; large dwellings were 
seen at a distance from each other, and each with 
its group of smaller buildings, looking as solitary 
and chilly as French chateaus; and, now and 
then, we saw a gang of negroes at work in the 
fields, though oftener we passed miles without the 
sight ofa living creature. At six in the afternoon, 
we arrived at Richmond. 

A beautiful city is Richmond, seated on the 
hills that overlook the James river. The dwellings 
have a pleasant appearance, often standing by 
themselves in the midst of gardens. In front of 
several, I saw large, majestic trees, their dark, 
glazed leaves glittering in the March sunshine. 
The river as yellow as the Tiber, its waters al- 
ways stained with the earth of the upper country, 
runs by the upper part of the town in noisy rapids, 
embracing several islands, shaded with the plane 
tree, the hackberry and theelm, and prolific, in 
spring and summer, of wild-flowers. I went upon 
one of these, by means of a foot-bridge, and was 
pointed to another, the resort of a quoit-club 
comprising some of the most distinguished’men of 
Richmond, among whom in his life-time was 
Judge Marshall who sometimes jeined in this 
athletic sport. We descended one of the hills on 
which the town is built, and went up another to 
the east, where stands an ancient house of reli- 
gious worship, the oldest Episcopal church in the 
state. Itis in the midst of a burying-ground, 
where sleep some of the founders of the colony, 
whose old graves are greenly overgrown with the 
trailing and matted periwinkle. In this church, 
Patrick Henry, at the commencement of the 
American Revolution, made that celebrated 
speech, which so vehemently moved all who heard 
him, ending with the sentence: ‘Give me liberty, 
or give me death.” We looked in at one of the 
windows ; itisa low, plain room, with small, 
square pews, and a sounding board over the little 
pulpit. From the hill on which this church 
stands, you have a beautiful view of the surround- 
ing country. A gently undulating surface, closed 
in by hills onthe west; and the James river is 
seenwandering through it, by distant plantations, 
and between berders of trees. A place was point- 
ed out to us, alittle way down the river, which 
bears thename of Powhattan: and here, I was 
told, a flat rock is still shown, as the one on which 
Captain Smith was placed by his captors, in order 
to be put to death, when the intercession of Poca- 
hontas saved his life. 

I went with an acquaintance to see the inspec- 
tion and sale of tobacco. Huge, upright columns 
of dried leaves, firmly packed and of a greenish 
hue, stood in rows, under the roof of a broad, low 
building open on all sides—these were the hogs- 
heads of tobacco, stripped ef the staves. The in- 
spector, a portly man, with a Bourbon face, his 
white hair gathered ina tye behind, went very 
quietly and expeditiously through his task of de- 
termining the quality, after which the vast bulks 
were disposed of by another in a very short time, 
with surprisingly little noise to the tobacco mer- 
chants. Tobacco, to the value of three millions 
of dollars annualiy, is sent by the planters to Rich- 
mond, and thence distributed to different nations, 
whose merchants frequent this mart. In the sal», 
it is always sure to bring cash, which, to us who 
detest the weed, isa little difficult to understand. 

I went afterwards toa tobacco factory, the sight 
of which amused me, thovgh the narcotic fumes 
made me cough. In one room a black man was 
taking apart the small bundles of leaves of which 
a hogshead of tobacco 1s composed, and carefully 
separating leaf from leaf; others were assorting 
the leaves according to the quality, and others 
again were arranging the leaves in layers and 
sprinkling each layer with the extract of liquorice. 
Ia another room were about eighty negroes, boys 
they are called, from the age of twelve years up to 
manhood, who received the leaves thus prepared, 
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rolled them into leng even rolls, and then cut them 
into plugs of about four inches in length, which 
were afterwards passed through a press, and thus 
became ready for market. As we entered the 
room we heard a murmur of psalmody running 
through the sable assembly, which now and then 
swelled into a strain of very tolerable music. 
Verse eweetens toil— 
says the stanza which Dr. Johnson was so fond of 
quoting, and really it is so good that I might trans- 
cribe the whole of it. 
Verse sweetens toil, however rudo the sound, 
All at her work the village maiden sings, 
Nor, while she turns the giddy wheel around, 
Revolved thesad vicissitudes of things. 

Verse it seems can sweeten the toil of slaves in 
a tobacco factory. 

“« We encourage their singing as much as we 
can,’ said the brother of the proprietor, himself a 
diligent masticator of the weed, who attended us, 
and politely explained to us the process of making 
plug tobacco ;—** we encourage it as much as we 
can, for the boys work better while singing.— 
Sometimes they will sing all day long with great 
spirit ; at other times you will not hear a single 
note. They must sing wholly of their ownaccord, 
it is of no use to bid them do it.” 

** What is remarkable,” he continued, their 
tunes are all psalm tunes, and the words are from 
hymn books ; their taste is exclusively for sacred 
musie ; they will sing nothing else. Almost all 
these persons are church members ; we have not 
a dozen about the factory who are not so. Most 
of them are of the Baptist persuasion ; a few are 
Methodists.” 

I saw in the course of the day the Baptist church 
in which these people worship, a low plain but 
spacious brick building, the same in which the 
sages of Virginia, a generation of great men, de- 
bated the provisions of the constitution. It hasa 
congregation of twenty-seven hundred persons, 
and the best choir, I heard somebody say, in all 
Richmond. Near it is the Monumental church, 
erected on the site of the Richmond Theatre, af- 
ter the terrible fire which carried mourning into 
so many families, 

In passing through an old part of Main street, I 
was shown an ancient stone cottage of rude archi- 
tecture and humble dimensions, which was once 
the best public house in Richmond. Here, I was 
told, there are those in Richmond who remember 
dining with General Washington, Judge Marshall 
and their cotemporaries. I could not help com- 
paring it with the palace-like building put up at 
Richmond within two or three years past, named 
the Exchange Hotel, with its epacious parlours, 
its long dining rooms, its airy dormitories, and its 
ample hallsand passages, echoing to the steps of 
busy waiters and guests coming and departing.— 
The Exchange Hotelis one of the finest buildings 
for its purpose in the United States, and is ex- 
tremely well kept. 

I paid a visit to the Capitol, nobly situated on an 
eminence which overlooks the city, and is planted 
with trees. The statue of Washington, executed 
by Houdon, for the state of Virginia in 1788, is 
here. It is of the size of life, representing Gen- 
eral Washington in the costume of his day, and in 
an ordinary standing posture. It gratifies curiosi- 
ty, but raises no particular moral emotion. Com- 
pared with the statue by Greenough, it presents a 
good example of the difference between the work 
of a mere sculptor—skiltul indeed, but still a 
mere sculptor—and the work of a man of genius. 

I shall shortly set out for Charleston, South 
Carolina. 





Miss Lesiie’s MAGAzINE for March, is to be 
found at J. Stringer’s. It is embellished with a 
mezzotint,by Sartin, which has been skillfully eol- 
ored and with a Berlin worsted Pattern. It is quite 
an agreeable number. Several articles are from 
the pen of Miss Leslie. Two by T.S. Arthur. 
There area number of other contributors. 





Tue InpicaTor, a miscellany devoted to the 
discussion of principles that promote the forma- 
tion of character, No, 4, is to be found at Bradbury 
& Soden’s, Nassau street. 
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“ Pity it is, that the momentary beauties flowing from 
en harmonious elocution, ppneet, like those of poetry, be 
their own record! That thé animated graces of the player 
can live no longer than the instant breath and motion that 
»resents them ; or at best can but faintly glimmerthrough 
the memory or imperfect attestation of a few surviving 
spectators.”— Colley Cibber. 








We have passed that early stage of youth, to be 
held sacred for its enthusiasm, in which, with the 
sanction of no less a name than Dean Swift, who 
has described his own emotions, we thought all 
the world was taken up in discoursing upon the 
last new play; we can find simpler things, and 
more important ones, to wonder at and admire, 
than the mimic scenes which the boy pursued with 
a passion, but we should feel shabbily for ourselves 
had we not some regret for the neglected stage.— 
Dear is it, if only for this sake, that it is a portion 
of childhood we carry on with us into the world of 
real life. That old drop-curtain we cannot forget. 
We may travel thousands of miles for a sight of 
real Alps and a fairer ocean, and be disappointed, 
when negiected childhood obscures all present 
views with its.recollected first vivid impressions. 
We find we are but gazing on the old curtain — 
Life seems to mock the stage, so real and perfect 
is the latter, like a skilful romance, and truer than 
the reality. Dear is the stage for its sweet food 
for the imagination, for its knowledge of life, for 
its pleasure that we feel in ourselves and read in 
the kindled faces of those around us. This 1s war- 
rant enough for its existence, had we a licenser’s 
power to kill it or keep it alive, that it is a means 
of honest, virtuous, intellectual delight. When 
life has too few cares, then only let us part with it. 

Believing the stage to bea part of human nature, 
and therefore indestructible, tracing it every where 
in history from the early cart of Thespis, the com- 
memorative dances of savage life, rude sacred myste- 
ries, alike the companion of a simple and a polished 
age, calling together villagers and members of 
academies, presided over by a Shakspeare or a 
Gethe, and followed by shepherds and mechanics, 
we see in it the friend and companion of man, one 
of those Arts of refinement which are ever to be 
cherished by his sympathy. We see its errors 
accidental, occasional ; its good, inherent and per- 
petual. The ill-defined, but most injurious dislike, 
the present age entertains for the stage, has been 
handed down from a period when it was really 
corrupt—from the days of the licentious court of 
Charles II. Milton’s Samson Agonistes, or Sopho- 
cles’ Philoctetes, or Schiller’s Wallenstein, are not 
objected to. What prevents our having a Milton 
or a Schiller again ? 

For the defects of the stage we have no apology, 
still less fer those occasions which render the 
theatre a house of degradation, and the reform of 
which, from al] managers, is imperatively called 
for. It isa nuisance, that 1s not tolerated for a 
momeit in the most profligate capitals of Europe; 
which we are surprised English audiences should 
endure, while it is banished from Paris and Vien- 
na. This isa matter of police reform, for which 
the manager, not the play writer or the actor, is 
answerable. While this abuse is uncorrected, the 
politest worldly people will aveid the theatre, and 
the great religious world will shun it. 

The neglect of the stage itself, points deeper 
than theatrical critics often probe. It is not whol- 
ly the fault of the Starring System, or the large 
theatres, or the want of fitpess in managers, or the 
lectures which have withdrawn the audience, but 
it is the universal radical failure at the bottom of 
all these, the failure of a true sympathy between 
the life out of doors and the life on the boards.— 
Till a portion of the national life breathes once 
more through these performances, they will re- 
main adead letter. Much may be left even in the 
present imperfect copy of foreign manners to af- 
ford amusement and gratify the taste, but for the 
stage to be the useful living function, of which it is 
capable, the cure must proceed from the heart.— 
One day a new fe!t necessity will be the law of a 
higher drama. In the mean time, no specific can 
effect its cure; its disease is chronic, end the 
nicest care and attention, the labor only of love, can 
effect its restoration. 





In this kindly spirit shall we proceed, remem- 
bering, however, a divided duty—to the public 
and the aetor,—but with the intention to wound 
nobody, we trustthe perfect freedom of our re- 
marks will never be misinterpreted. We bid all 
welcome,all the actors of Polonius,in pastoral-com- 
ical and historical-pastoral. With wiser HamLEeT 
we summon them all. “ Hethat plays the king 
shall be welcome ; his majesty shall have tribute 
of me ; the adventurous knight shall use his foiland 
target ; the lover shall not sigh gratis; the humor- 
ous man shall end his part in peace ; the clown 
shall make those laugh whose lungs are tickled 0” 
the sere ; and the lady shall say her mind treely,or 
the blank verse shall halt for it. What players 
are they?” 





THE Park THEATRE.—The Park Theatre re- 
opened on Monday evening, after its late desecra- 
tion'to the saw dust and horse’s legs of the ring, 
with a fiveact comedy, now or lately (for we doubt 
whether it holds its ground the interval of two 
‘steamers,’) performing at Covent Garden. Mothers 
and Daughters is the production of Robert Bell,ed- 
itor of the London Atlas,and auther of some works 
in serious literature (the Memoirs of English Poets 
and a History of Russia in Lardner’s Encyclope- 
dia,) but evidently unfitted, by his utter inability in 
the provinces of wit and humor to sustain the piquant 
dialogue of comedy. The frequent failures at a 
jest were lamentable ; there were all the contri- 
vances for a joke, the rustling of the characters, 
the approach of the foot, the opening of the lips 
which closed oftenest on the most empty plati- 
tudes. The sufferings of a fly in treacle are light 
to the flounderings of an author, conscious of his 
situation,and endeavoring to rise out of an inextri- 
cable sea of commonplace. 

The personages of the piece were the old stereo- 
types made for the London actors, and of course 
equally adapted to our own, as the coat of the mas- 
ter always fits the valet. Barry (an ill dressed 
lord) was introduced to us as the energetic moral 
man, the cast iron inflexibility, the rigid back 
bone of the play, without the support of which the 
socalled five act comedy would speedily crumble 
into farce. Abbot was the lover, a constant part 
for which young Wheatley is sadly wanted. Mrs. 
Vernon was a somewhat faint Lady Manifold, a 
vulgar lady, a satire on drawing room life, the 
scheming mother of a more impudent daughter, 
(in the personation of whom Miss Buloid, fast ri- 
pening into an accomplished actress, deserved and 
gained the applause of the audience,) and the op- 
pressor of her dependant, a proud, melancholy, 
melodramatic sufferer, Mrs. Hunt. Mrs. Hunt is 
a pretty woman, and for the motion of the stage, a 
good actress, but the charm fails when she opens 
her mouth. Her light comedy is burdened with 
the drawling die-away rhetoric of the Bowery he- 
roines in distress. She affects the spurious tones 
of a mock sentimentalism, or dyes the half moura- 
ing of sensibility with the deeper black of tragedy. 
She can smile very sweetly and be natural. If she 
will trust to the tones of real life, she will do no 
injustice to her winning appearance. 

Placide, the main prop of the whole, in a yellow 
wig, (he always dresses well,) is an adventurous 
half pay (hardly that) captain, whose vulgarity and 
obsequiousness are only equalled by his frankness. 
He exposes all his tactics for the amusement of the 
audience, at the risk of being kicked out by his 
decent stage companions, who, however, with mo- 
tives best known to the author, do not raise a foot. 
The liveliest scene in the play is the one in which, 
after running away with and marrying the daugh- 
ter, he carries her to his lodgings. The chagrin 
and disappointment of the lady offer a nice mi- 
crometer of the interval between a palace and a 
garret, a well cushioned fashionable couch or téte- 
a-téte and a straight back cane-bottomed chair. 

Mothers and Daughters must give way to better 
things. Weare glad to see a revival of Farquhar’s 
Recruiting Officer on the bills, and a comedy by 
Mrs. Inchbald. 

Miss Walters, the new danseuse, of the last sea- 
son, appeared after the play. She has a refined 
spirituelle look, and if she pursues her art, physi- 
celly and intellectually as an art, she cannot fail to 
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add to the gayety, ay, the itmprovement of the por- 
tion of the world who Took for something better 
than coarseness in the Ballet. 

We perceive by the last Englisl papers, that 
Mr Braham and his son Charles Braham, appear- 
ed, for the first time since their return home, at St. 
James’s Theatre, Feb. 9. The Times pronounces 
Braham “ greatly improved” by his trip, and speaks 
of the son as a promising singer, carefully educa- 
ted in his father’s school, particularly in the dis- 
tribution of light and shade.” ° 


MUSICAL PATHFINDER. 


FIRST GRAND CONCERT BY THIRTY-SIX 
PROFESSORS. 


Saturpay, Marcu 11.—-With the exception 
of the Philharmonic Society’s Concerts, we know 
of none that we have attended, with so much and 
so little satisfaction as the above ; the former from 
the excellent selection of the music performed, 
the latter, that so few of our musical public should 
have responded to the exertions of the Artists 
who assisted thereat It is true that scarcely any 
pains had been taken to make it known, still, we 
should have anticipated that a Symphony of Bee- 
thoven would of itself have attracted the attention 
of more than sixty persons, about the number pre- 
sent, much more when to this were added two 
splendid Overtures, three instrumental Solos, and 
two songs by Madam Otto. 

We were much pleased by the manner in which 
the first Symphony of Beethoven (in C major,) was 
played, as it gave evidence of careful drilling; the 
pianos were more observed than we are in the 
habit ef having them in our orchestras, neverthe- 
less this must be much more carefully attended to, 
to give proper effect to 2 Symphony, particularly 
by the wind instruments. We are well aware that 
there are causes for this that seem almost insur- 
mountable, the chief of which is, that a wind in- 
strument player here in order to éxist, must of 
necessity play in some military or quadrille band. 
Now we know of nothing more certain to spoil a 
good player ; the tone he is likely to acquire by 
constantly playing in the open air, and endeavoring 
to out-do the noise of the carts and carriages in 
Broadway, will be none of the most delicate; and 
the careless habits which must naturally arise 
from ramping in a quadrille band, will not ren- 
der him more capable of playing Beethoven’s 
Symphonies. 

We trust that the public will at no distant day, 
be better acquainted than at present they have 
opportunities to be, with this species of compo- 
sition, in which the greatest efforts of the greatest 
minds have been directed: often as 1t has been our 
goodifortune to hear the Symphonies of Beethoven, 
in all forms of arrangement, from a full orchestra, 
we had almost said to a duett for two flutes, the 
second ad libitum, it has never been without dis- 
covering some beauty which had betore escaped 
us, and we have been ever left with an increased 
admiratioh for the transcendent genius of their 
author. 

Mr. Lehman’s Solo on the flute was well played, 
and, what is seldom to be laid to the charge of 
flute-players, the minor was classical and good.— 
We confess, that generally speaking, we are not 
partial to solos on the flute, a melody almost al- 
ways popular, and with a few tricky variations 
‘ad capitandum vulgus,”’ being the extent to which 
its professors usually think proper to go—and this 
is apity,asit leads the hearer of good taste to 
consider the flute a contemptible instrument, 
which itis far from being. 

Mr. Apelles was to have played aclarionet Solo, 
but did not make his appearance; one on the 
trumpet by Mr. Wolter, was substituted. He 
played a Russian thema, (schoni minka) with 
some Very clever variations upon this most unman- 
ageablo and ungrateful of instruments, with great 
skill; his tone is clear and pure, and he hits his 
notes with surprising certainty. 

We were astonished at the performance of Mr. 
L. Wiegers on the violin, in a concerto of Kallino- 
da, as we were not prepared to believe he could 
play so well. This gentleman led the band, and 
seemed to us throughout the evening—probably 








from disappointment at finding the exertions of his 
brother artists so poorly rewarded—to be laboring 
under considerable excitement. His little excen- 
tricities, however, were amply compensated 
by the masterly manner in which he played his 
concerto. His appearance is somewhat ungainly 
and awkward, and he seems to have no idea of 
causing sensations by keeping his audience wait- 
ing, and by going though sundry little pieces of 
pantomime, such as putting fresh rosin on his bow, 
placing a pocket handkerchief of snow white pu- 
rity on the piano forte occasionally, ‘‘ to wipe his 
dewy fingers withal.” Nevertheless it was impos- 
sible to be any thing else but delighted with the 
strength as well as d elicacy of his tones, and the 
certainty of his execution. A passage of arpegios, 
towards the close of the Concert, was given with 
magnificent freedom of blowing. 

A splendid overture of Lindpainmers, which we 
do not recollect to have heard in this country, was 
played in capital style by the band. This is a com- 
poser, whose works, chiefly operatic, are scarcely 
known outof Germany. The time must come 
however, when his grest.talent will be apprecia- 
ted. 

Madam Otto sang two songs, and we never 
heard her in better voice; one 2f from Zau- 
berfiote, as indicated in the progr 163 the other 
by Carl Blum, which showed to great advantage 
the extraordinary compass of her voice, that 
takes C as seemingly conveniently as most other 
singers do F. and G. 

The Concert concluded with Spontini’s grand 
Overture to the Vestale, a composition too well 
known to need any comment; and we left with 
the sincere hope, that should these artists think 
fit to repeat the Concert, the public will not omit 
giving them the patronage they deserve ; as it so 
seldom happens that they can hear a good band 
well drilled. 








THE FINE ARTS. 





EVENING PARTIES.—We see no reason why a 
few remarks on the subject of evening parties 


Fine Arts. As gardening 1s universally considered 
one of those arts, and as the French insist upon 
the claims of dancing to the same designation, 
why should not the management of evening par- 
ties, requiring so much taste and good sense, and 
addressing nearly the same faculties as other arts, 
be received among the number? Many a good 
housewife, we are sure, will sustain the opinion, 
that it needs as much decided genius, to prepare 
an agreeable evenings entertaiment for friends, as 
it does to perform a waltz of Straus, or a grand 


march of Bellini. 

Supposing this point settled, let us proceed to 
lay down the rules ofthe art. A writer inthe 
Richmond Enquirer, gives the following instruc- 
tions to those who go to parties, as well as to those 
whe give them: 

©]. Be sure you have your rooms crowded to 
suftocation—calculating as they doin the slave 
ships, so many inches square to each human body. 
If all the world be not there, it looses the name 
of party, and becomes only a sociable, comfortable 
company. 

2. You must never go till ten o’clock. In this 
respect we are vastly improving on the fashions of 
our forefathers. Next winter the hour of entré will 
be 11 o’clock, until, gradually improving in the 
age, we shall imitate the aristocracy of England, 
and prolong the revels to early dawn. 

8. Let the ladies appear in the most fashionable 
and splendid costumes. Expense in these hard 
times is like Chinese feet, the sign of exclu- 
siveness and distinction. 

4. The gentlemen, of course, will doff the ap- 
pearance of civilization, return to Barbarism, and 
substitute hair for skin and complexion. No 
young man over 16 is to appear, except with mous- 
tache, imperials and goatees, 

5. Have no stint in the’style of your entertain- 
ment—but let your tables groan with glass and 
plate, with delicious viands @f all sorts—-and let 
champagne flow like water. And thus, those who 
are best able to bear the €xpense (if any can or 
ought,) will set an enviable example to those who 
cannot, besides improving the standard of excel- 
lence. 

6. Let each person make as much noise as he or 
she can—and drown the sense of care in the Ba- 
bel of sound—and in the uproar of merriment. 





» 


should not be appropriately placed under the head of 


7. It they dance, crowd the floor, so that they 
may not have an inch to turn round and perform 
the graceful movements of the dance. Ifa lady 
sings, overwhelm the music of her voice with the 
roar of discord. 


By these simple rulés, we shall have agreeable 
| Society at the slightest expense of money, we shall 
study economy in these.embarrassing times; im- 
prove the mind in the most enlightened age which 
the world has ever witnessed, and refine the man- 
ners, without any extravagance. In & word, we 
shall carry out the maxim of the Utilitarians, en- 
joy society so as to promote in the shortest time the 
| Greatest good of the greatest number. The old 
| Motion was, that the great charm of life was to 
| meet with great simplicity and without great ex- 
| pense—but the wiser fashion of the present day is 
| to substitute show for sense—etiquette for simpli- 
ee noise for fine sentiment and attic 
| wit. 
| There is so much good sense conveyed if this 
irony that we cheerfully recommend it to the at- 
tention of society. What in the world can be 
more absurd, than the American mode of giving 
parties! The object is not, to furnish two or 
three hours rational pleasure to a number of friends, 
but to furnish an opportunity for the ostentation 
of the host, and the selfishness of the guests. How 
any sane man or woman, contrives to extract a par- 
ticle of enjoyment from such oddlyassorted and 
heterogenous assemblages, as they for the most 
part are, is a process that surpasses‘our penetra- 
tion. About ten or eleven o’clock, some one or 
two hundred people, find themseives jumbled 
together in two or three small rooms—a confused 
noise like conversation fills the house—some man 
or woman makes horrible grimmaces at a piano- 
forte—a number of people walk in the most sol- 
emn manner imaginable through masses of by- 
standers, calling the act dancing,—the whole 
crowd then rush up stairs or down stairs like so ma- 
ny hungry pigs, toa table set out with oysters,Char- 
lotte Ruse, ices and champagne—devour all they 
can find, grease and spoil their dresses, get exci- 
ted with the wine, rush back again to dance,— 
towards morning go home, with the conviction 
that they have passed a most deligtful evening. 
This is not sociability. It is animality in a bad 
form. It destroys all true genuine sociability. It 
institutes habits in which a large portion of society 
can not join. Itisauseless and sinful extrava- 
gance. It leads to ill health and drunkenness. It 
prevents the healthy action of the social relations ; 
and, in nine cases out of ten, leaves one in doubt, 
whether the hosts or the guests, are the greater 
fools. 








Haypn’s CREATION.—A new and elegant 
edition of Haydn’s great work, says the Boston 
Courier, has just appeared in England affording a 
remarkable proof of the increasing diffusion of 
taste, among the public at large, for sacred musie 
of the highest class. The Creation is now s0 
generally known that it would be needless to en- 
large on its merits. It is the greatest Oratorio 
that has appeared since the days of Handel; and, 
even among the works of that mighty master, there 
are only two which are entitled to stand above it. 
— The Messiah and Israel in Egypt. Thoughin 
other works of Handel there are portions of unri- 
valled greatness, yet there is not one of those oth- 
er works, considered as a whole, which can be 
compared to The Creation. Haydn, in this Ora- 
torio, has combined the majesty of hisconceptions, 
and the power of his harmonies, with an elegance 
of style, an exquisite grace and sweetness of melo- 
dy, which are not to be generally found in the 
music of Handel. This new edition has been re- 
vised by one of the most scientific professors in 
London. The instrumental arrangement has 
undergone some improvements; and the words 
are considerably altered from the original version 
used by Haydn; and any change in this respect 
could hardly fail to be an improvement. The Crea- 
tion was composed in 1799 ; and first performed 
in England in March, 1800. The first perform- 
ance of it in Paris was on the memorable night 
when Napoleon narrowly .escaped destruction 
from the ‘‘ infernal machine’ in the Rue Nicaise, 
as he was on his way to hear this oratorio. After 
the explosion he proceeded to the theatre, and 
listened to the-music with every appearance of 
composure. 
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The first performance of the Creation in Boston, 
was by the Handel and Haydn Society, we believe 
in 1818. The grand chorus, ‘‘ The heavens are 
telling,” was performed at the Stone Chapel, by a 
select choir of amateurs, on the 22d of February, 
1815, at the celebration of the conclusion of the 
treaty of peace, between Great Britain and the 
United States. 





MISCELLANY. 





Law versus Lions.—A laughable occurrence 
took place in Liverpool recently A petson con- 
nected with ac llection of wild beasts, exhibiting 
in that town, was arrested fordebt. After some 
conversation with the Sheriff’s officer, he invited 
him to view the menagerie previous to accompa- 
nying him to Spike-hall. The latter, together 
with his followers, accepted the offer. Mr. L. 
with great precision described the whole of the 
collection, and then entered the den with the lion, 
ala Van Amburgh; which ‘latter feat highly 
pleased thetrio of kidnappers, who were waiting 
to introduce him todurance vile. Their conster- 
nation may be imagined when Mr. L. informed 
them that he preferred the company of the lion of 
the forest to the wolves of the law, and stated his 
intention of remaining there until after twelve o’- 
clock on Saturday night. After two hours the 
plaintiff appeared, and the affair ended in an ami- 
cable arrangement. 





Puncn’s PouiricaL Economy.—=Money.-— 
Money isa partof capital, but only a small part, 
though Sir EL. Bulwer’s Money was said to be 
capital by some, while others considered it little 
better than waste paper. If you get change for a 
sovereign, you may probably have a bad shilling 
among the lot ; and, as it is admitted that what is 
true of a part must be true of the whole, the 
whole of the change will be bad—a position which 
the political economists have got themselves into, 
and which we leave them to get out of. 

Of Fixed and Circulating Capital._—On this 
head we have little to say. There is an example 
of fixed capital in the capital fixed at the top of 
the Duke of York’s column, which, by the bye, is 
the only capital that the Duke ever was able to 
keep forany time about him. Of circulating capi- 
tal we can give no better idea than Punch which 
every body allows to be capital, and which circu. 
lated amazingly. 

Of Industry.—Industry is human exertion of 
any kind employed for the creation of value ; but 
when Sir Peter Laurie exerts himself to the ut- 
most nothing valuable results from it. 

Some sort of industry is used to make property, 
while other sorts of industry have the effect of de- 
stroying property. Of the latter kind is the mndus- 
try of lawyers, which is employed in the destruc- 
tion of property to a very large extent. 

Tools and machines are instruments for the pro- 
duction of value ; and political tools are of various 
kinds, being invested with a greater or less degree 
of sharpness. 

Wind is a stationary agent, and in turning a 
mill it is of great value. Wand is also an agent 
for the umbrella and hat makers, giviing an impe- 
tus to trade by the destruction of value—blowing 
umbrellas to tatters, and carrying hats off the 
heads sometimes into the river. The value which 
political economists attribute to wind may perhaps 
account for the zeal they sometimes display in at- 
tempting to raise it. 





Romance 1n Reau Lire.—The Bridgeton, N. J. 
Chronicle says, that Mrs. Sarah Smith, who died 
in that place on the 28th ult, was a lineal descend- 
ant of the royal tamily of Sweden. Her great great 
grandmother Elizabeth, in the turbulous times of 
that kingdom, was compelled to flee from her na- 
tive country when she was sixteen years old. She 
was concealed in a hogshead on board a ship at 
Stockholm, for some time, before the vessel sailed 
for America. She brought many valuable treasures 
with her across the water, which were also con- 
cealed on board the ship; but after the vessel had 
sailed over the Atlantic she was wrecked on the 
Jersey shore. This lady, with a few of the crew, 
barely saved their lives. In her destitute condi- 
tion, on the shore of a vast wilderness, as New 
Jersey then was, she fell in with a hunter by the 
name of Garrison; their acquaintance grew into 
intimacy and ripened into love. She married him, 
and by him had ten children. It was said that her 

oungest son, William, was born when she was in 

er 55th year. She died in the 95th year of her 
age. She has a grandson now living in Bridgeton, 
whe was brought up by her until he was about 
nine years of age, to whom she related this narra- 
tive, and many of her interesting adventures.— 
This gentleman computes bis grandmother’s de- 
scendants in the county at more than a thousand. 


VenTRILOQUISM.—We find the following in the 
Gazette des Tribunaux—* Madame B——, who, 
in partnership with ‘her son, keeps a jeweller’s 
shop at the corner of the rue de Bussy, was sitting 
alone behind her counter on Friday, when a young 
man, exquisitely dressed, drove up in a cabriolet 











and asked to be shown some articles to give as 
presentson the Jour deP?An. ‘He wanted them,’ 
he said, ‘for his sister, mother, and other friends, 
and did not require anything very expensive—a 
bracelet, two or three gold chains, some ear rings, 
ind a brooch, would suffice.’ The lady hastened to 
display her wares, which the young man examined 
like a perfect connoisseur. At last he concluded 
his task of choosing, and desired the bill to be 
made out, which amounted to 2,367f. He then 
ordered the lady to send the articles, with the bill 
and receipt, to his residence im the rue Tournon, in 
an hour, when he would pay the amount. ‘Not 
later,’ he said, ‘for I shall be busy with my uphol- 
sterer.” He was leaving the shop when a sudden 
thought appeared to strike him. ‘By the by,’ said 
he, ‘show me one of your time-pieces, but nothing 
very dear. I want it for an old aunt, who is as 
economical as the deuce, and who would be dis- 
pleased to see me lay ou! much money.’ This 
article was also bought for 70f., and ordered to be 
brought with the other things. At the appointed 
hour Madame B——, by way of precaution, took 
her son with her, and proceeded to the rue Tour- 
non. The house was a fine one, and she was 
directed to a handsome apartment on the first 
floor. The gentleman was ready toreceive them, 
and taking the pendule entered into another room, 
leaving the door open. ‘Look, my dear aunt,’ 
said he; here’s the present I spoke to you abow!’ 
Can any thing be more simple?” ‘It is too hand- 
some,’ replied the voice of an aged woman, ‘far 
too good; itmust have cost you a pretty sum; 
always doing something toolish.’ ‘No, my dear 
aunt, not this time. It has only cost 70f.” ‘Well, 
that is not too much; but the other things, the 
presents for your sister and your cousins.” ‘Oh! I 
have them,—all equally cheap. I will show them 
to you if you like, with the receipt.’ 

‘Ah ! mauvais sujet, I see you want me to pay 
for part of them ; well, well, let me see them.’ 
The young man brought back the pendule to 
Madame B , and taking up the other things 
said, ‘My aunt is in excellent humor. I should 
not be surprised if she paid for all.? He then re- 
turned to the inner room, still leaving the door 
open. ‘Here, my good aunt, see what good taste I 
have displayed. These are the ear-rings and 
brooch I intend for my sister.” ‘What !’ cried the 
old woman’s voice, ‘brilliants! very bad taste : 
ayoung girl should never wear any thing but 
pearls. You ought to have asked her opinion.’ 
‘But, my dear aunt’—‘I say you ought to have con- 
sulted her—go and call her. Let us hear what 
she has to say on the matter.’ ‘With all my heart, 
my good madam.’ He came out again, and ad- 
dressing the lady and her son, said, ‘It is only an 
old woman’s fancy ; but she is a good old soul, and 
you shall see how pretty my sister is. He then 
traversed the ante-chamber, and went to call his 
sister. A quarter of an hour, however, elapsed, 
and no person appeared. Madame B—— and her 
son coughed and scraped their feet to attract the 
attention of the aunt, but no person seemed to mind 
them. They then ventured to enter the aunt’s 
room, which, to their astonishment and alarm, 
was—empty ! They immediately ran down to 
the porter, and asked for the gentleman. ‘Oh! 
he has been offsome time in the cabriolet which 
he hired.’ ‘But, you know him ? asked the alarm- 
ed lady. ‘Oh, not I,’ said the other ; ‘he took the 
apartment yesterday, gave 10f denier-a- Dieu, and 
took possession this morning. There could beno 
doubt about the matter. An impudent robbery 
had been committed by means of ventriloquism, 
and the ingenious rival of Alexandre has not yet 
been discovered.’ 








CuinrSE Customs, &c.—A late writer on Chi- 
na says: 

** Gaming prevails among the lower orders; but 
somuch infamy attaches to gamblers, that the more 
respectable classes of the people are free trom 
this taint. They have a saying, that ‘ gambling is 
allied to robbery.’ The venders of fruit sometimes 
gamble with purchasers in the following manner : 
—A boy wishes a halt dozen oranges. The fruit 
and half the price demanded for it are laid down 
together. Recourse is then had to the dice-box.— 
Iftheurchin throws the highest number, he pock- 
ets his money again, and gets the fruit for nothing; 
if the seller, he in like manner sweeps the stakes, 
and the disappointed gamester may whistle for or- 
anges, or try his fortune elsewhere.— Quails are 
trained for fighting, and also a species of cricket. 
Two of these insects are placed in a bow! together, 
and irritated by a straw, when they attack each 
other with great violence; though the combat 
does not usually end in the death of either, but in 
theretreat of one Hundreds of dollars are staked 
on the result of these miniature conflicts ; and 
large sums are often paid tor victorious warriors. 
The gamesters fight them for cakes ; but, in their 
slang dialect, ezch cake is understood to mean a 
certain sum of money. They have another game 
of chance also, a kind of raffle, in which many 
stake a small part of the value ot something, in 
consideration of a chance to gain it by guessing its 
weight; he who guesses nearest is entitled te it. 
The butchers often raffle a pound of meat ia this 
way. Dice, cards, and dominoes, are all favorite 
amusements. Their cards are small pieces of 


pasteboard, about three inches long, and an inch 
broad, with red and black characters on their ta- 
ees. The Chinese chess differs in board, men and 
moves, from that ot India, and cannot in any way 
be identified with it,except as being a game of 
skill,and not of chance. As promoters of mirth 
and conviviality at their merry meetings, they 
have the two following auxiliaries. One of these 
amusements consists in each one guessing at the 
number of fingers suddenly held up between him- 
self and his opponent; apd the penalty of the loser 
is each time to drink a cup of wine. Iv still, 
calm evenings, during the continuance of the Chi- 
nese festivals, the sheuts of the common people 
engaged inthis exciting sport are sometimes so 
boisterous as to drown all ether sounds. Theoth- 
er testive sport isa handsome boquet of flowers, to 
be circulated rapidly from hand to hand among 
the guests, while a roll is beaten on a kettle-drum, 
con spirito, in an adjoining room. Whoever may 
chance to hold the flowers at the moment the 
drum ceases, pays a similar forfeit. Of out-door 
amusements, the most popular is kite-flying. In 
this the Chinese excel They shew their superior- 
ity as well in the curious construction of their 
kites, as in the height to which they make them 
mount. By means of round holes, supplied with 
vibrating cords, their kijes are made to produce a 
loud humming noise, like that of atop The ninth 
day of the ninth moon is a holiday especially devo- 
ted to this national pastime, on which day num- 
bers may be seen repairing to the hills for the 
purpose of kite-flying; and after amusing them- 
selves, they let them fly wherever the wind may 
carry them, and give their kites and cares at once 
tothe wind. It is said, that in ancient timesa 
kind of toot-ball was introduced into ** the army ot 
Heaven,” as an exercise for the soldiers. A game 
at shuttle-cock, in which the feet serve as battle- 
dores, is also a favorite ‘field sport.’ In Pekin, 
during the winter, skating, and other amusements 
on the ice, in which the emperor takes a part, are 
among the national exercises. . = 
Nothing surprises a Chinese gentleman more than 
the voluntary exertion which Europeans impose 
on themselves for the sake of health as well as 
amusement. Some Chinese merchants were once 
invited to a ball given by the foreign residents at 
Macao ; and atter the dancing was finished, one of 
the native guests gravely inquired, why they did 
not employ their servants to act this fatiguing 
part for them! In allusion to personal comfort 
and ease, they say,—‘ It is better to sit than to 
walk ; 1t is better to lie down than to sit ; and still 
better to sleep than do either.” ’ 

He descrites the formality of their visits as fol- 
| lows: 
| ** Supposing a Chinese is about to visit a friend, 
| he procures a crimson card, and on the lower half 
| of it writes, ‘ Your friend Chéung Kingshan bows 
| his head in salutation.’ Or he simply writes his 
| name on the upper half of the card, at the (right) 
side, or in place of writing it, he may have it 
stamped. He then putson his robes and cap, takes 
his seat in a sedan, or mounts his horse, or perhaps 
goes on foot, and proceeds to pay his visit. Ifhe 
has a servant in attendence, the servant precedes 
him, and knocking at the gate, says aloud, ‘ The 
gentleman Chéung Kingshan has come to pay a 
visit,’ at the same time presenting his master’s 
card. The servant of the host then receives the 
card, and carries it into the house, and presents it 
to his master, who, if he does not wish to receive 
company, says, ‘Stay the gentleman’s approach.’ 
His servant immediately returns, and standing be- 
side the visitor’s sedan (returning the card, and 
bending the knee,) says, * Stay the gentleman’s ap- 
proach.’ The visitor accordingly turns, and goes 
homewards. But if the master says, ‘Invite him 
to come in,’ the servant goes out and commands 
the centre door to be opened. The gentleman 
then comes forth to receive the visitor, bows, and 
invites him to enter. They ascend the hall togeth- 
er, and take their seats as host and guest. The 
guest (perhaps) says, ‘itis a long time since we 
met, and I have now come, sir, to pay my respects.” 
The host replies,‘ Iam unw«rthy the honor you 
have taken the trouble todo me. 1 hope, sir, you 
are well.’ ‘Very well, I thank you,’ rejoins the 
guest. At this time the servants present betel 
and tea; and after these, pipes, with tobacco for 
smoking, are brought in. The guest again says, 
‘1 beg you will mention my name to her ladyship 
(your mother,) and present my ccmpliments and 
best wishes’ The host replies, ‘thank you; you 
are very kind ; but my mother is unworthy of such 
attention Does your honored mother,’ adds the 
host, ‘ enjoy good health’? The guest replies, ‘ I 
am much obliged for your kind enquiries: recent- 
ly she has been very unwell.’ »he host says, 
‘ This is a matter of course with a person of ad- 
vanced age: pray what is the age of your parent?” 
* Her age this year is seventy-one.’ The host fur- 
ther adds, * It was said by the ancients, ‘ few reach 
three score years and ten:’ I presume your age 
mother has a very good constitution.’ ‘Very good 
indeed, I thank you,’ says the guest ; and then in- 
quires, * How many sons, sir, have been presented 
to you? The host answers, ‘I am an untortunate 
man, I have but one poor boy.’”” 

The ** poor boy” is called in, and a great deal 
more equally pertinent and important cemplimen- 
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tary conversation ensues (apparently reported by 
an American, who makes the Chinaman say, ‘I 
cannot realise that six years have passed,” &c ;) 
and tle visitor departs with formalities equal to 
those which accompanied his entrance. 


Nuts to Crack.—Will some of our corres- 

pondent’s attempt to crack them.—Ed. 
CHARADE I. 

I am a word of 7 letters. My 7 5 4 is a fruit; 
my 1 2 4 is a precious article; my 4 5 6 is an 
animal ; my 725 is used by Quakers ; my 135 
653 7is used by farmers ; my 51 2 is the name of 
a newspaper ; my 428 2 is little; my 211 is 
part of a bird; my 35 7 is a part of a light; my 5 
3 4 is part of the body ; my 1 5 7 is pleasant ; my 
65421 have got; my 4 56 1 2 is a disease in cat- 
tle, and my whole is a country in Europe. 

CHARADE I. 





fam a word of 6 letters. 


my 6 2 5 is a part of the body; my 3 54 6 is real- 
ity ; my 52 3 is an animal; my 6 2 3 is what we 
must all do; my3 45165 isatrade; my 543 
is the mark of a cart; my 341 isa measure ; my 
3 416 is used in music; my 523321 is what 
school boys do not like ; my 3612183 is what I 
am; my 354213 is abad boy; my6 52is a 
point of time, and my whole is what no man can 
fully comprehend. 

CHARADE Ill. 
There are two of my first always in hell : 
My two, three, and four, in Paradise dwell; 
So opposite are they, you might think they were 


> 
Yet I assure you they meet just under your nose. 
When they meet, what a pleasure! andoh! when 
they part, 
What a thrilling sensation is felt at the heart. 


CHARADE IV. 


Iam a word composed of 11 letters. My 327 | 


is much practised in Winter, and generally at a 
time when 4816 724138 used to make us 1 7 9. 
At those seasons 57882 65 are3259; my 354 
heads epistles, which trom not being 51 2 8 9 of- 
ten produce 8 765 ; my 579 is a bad chap, 5 3 2 
9 1 has taken 173 40f him; his3 5 and 4 are3 
759; his3 784 is become 511 1 of him; his6 
28465 are, what ? not like those cf the dear 73 
4-6284567891-32478 has pleased many. 
Look in the shop windows at 5 21 7 perhaps you 
will there find 5 7 3 2 5 which he hagplayed ; 6 2 
73 of late has 5 734-326; but it is now more 
6 2891: I think I must conclude, for my sub- 
ject is 4 811, and from not being 517 89 you 
will, I fear, 8 2 6 about it. I have explained the 
parts to you; my whole is a market town in one of 
the western counties. 





A Serir-TAuGuHT SLAvE !—At a meeting of the 
Synod of Alabama, on the third week in January 
last, contributions were called for to purchase a 
colored man, a slave, of extraordinary character.— 
It was stated that he was a good classical scholar, 
and wholly self-taught. He is a blacksmith ; and 
it was stated on the floor of the Synod, by members 
and others, who knew him, that he first learned 
the letters of the alphabet by inducing his master’s 
children and others, to make the letters, one ata 
time, oa the door of his shop. In this way he fa- 
miliarized himself with the letters and their names, 
He then learned to put them together and make 
words, and soon was able toread. He then com- 
menced the study of arithmetic, and then English 
grammar and geography. 

It was also stated that he is now able to read the 
Greek Testamert with ease, has some knowledge 
of the Latin language, and even commenced the 
study of the Hebrew language, but relinquished it 
in consequence of not having suitable books. It 
was stated that he studied at night till 11 or 12 
o’clock, and thatitv conversing with him, they felt 
themselves in the presence of theirequal. He 1s 
between 30 and 35 years of age, and is willing to go 
out as a missionary to Africa, under the Assem- 
bly’s Board. 





The Breton of Nantes, gives an account of the 
recent death in that city, of an old woman, named 
Julienne Davy, who for more than half her life 
wore men’s clothes, and was not known to be a 
female. 

Sir Moses Montefiore has established a Jewish 
dispensary in Jerusalem, at his own private cost, 
for three years,before the expiration of which term 
it 1s expected that a complete hospital will be in 
successtul operation. 

The Count de Montfort, son of Jerome Bona- 
parte, has left Marseilles, by sea, for the purpose 
of successively visiting Spain, England, and the 
United States of America. 


It is generally believed in the commercial cir- 
cles, that the government will propose to do some- 
thing with the sugar duties, and to regulate the ad- 
mission of American agricultural produce, through 
omg into British ports upon a more liberal 

asis. 


The Highland Courier, is the title of a new 
demociatic paper, that haa been started at New- 
burgh, in this state. 


My 5 46 is a plant; | 


THE BIRTH-MARK. 


BY NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 

In the latter part of the last century, there lived 
a man of science—an eminent proficient in every 
branch of natural philosophy—who, not long be- 
fore our story opens, had made experience of a 
spiritual affinity, more attractive than any chemi- 
cal one. He had left his laboratory to the care of 
an assistant, cleared his fine countenance from the 
furnace-smoke, washed the stain of acids from 
his fingers, and persuaded a beautiful woman to 
become his wife. In those days, when the com- 
rarer sd recent discovery of electricity, and other 

indred mysteries of nature, seemed to open paths 
into the region of miracle, it was not unusual for 
the love of science to rival the love of woman, in 
its depth and absorbing energy. The higher in- 
tellect, the imagination, the spirit, and even the 
heart, might all find their congenial aliment in 
pursuits which, as some of their ardent votaries 
believed, would ascend from one step of powerful 
intelligence to another, until the philosopher should 
lay his hand on the secret of creative force, and 
perhaps make new worlds for himself. We know 
not whether Aylmer possessed this degree of faith 
in man’s ultimate control over nature. He had 
devoted himself, however, too unreservedly to 
scientific studies, ever to be weaned from them by 
any second passion. His love for his young wife 
might prove the stronger of the two; but it 
| ceuld only be by intertwining itself with his love 
| of science, and uniting the strength of the latter 
| to its own. 
| Such an union accordingly took place, and was 
attended with truly remarkable consequences, and 
a deeply impressive moral. One day, very soon 
after their marriage, Aylmer sat gazing at his wife, 
with a trouble in his countenance that grew strong- 
er, until he spoke. 

‘‘ Georgiana,” said he, ‘* has it never occurred to 

you that the mark upon your cheek might be re- 
moved ?” 
. No, indeed,” said she, smiling; but perceiving 
the seriousness of his manner, she blushed deeply. 
‘*To tell vou the truth, it has been so often called 
a charm, that [ was simple enough to imagine it 
might be so.” 

‘* Ah, upon another face, perhaps it might,” re- 
plied her husband. ‘* But never on yours! No, 
dearest Georgiana, you came so nearly perfect from 
the hand of Nature, that this slightest possible de- 
fect—which we hesitate whether to term a defect 
or a beauty—shocks me, as being the visible mark 
of earthly imperfection.” 

“Shocks you, my husband!” cried Georgiana, 
deeply hurt; at first reddening with momentary 
anger, but then bursting into tears. ‘* Then why 
did you take me from my mother’s side? You can- 
not love what shocks you !” 


To explain this conversation, it must be men- 
tioned, that, in the centre of Georgiana’s left cheek, 
there was a singular mark, deeply interwoven, as 
it were, with the texture and substance of her face. 
In the usual state of her complexion—a healthy, 
though delicate bloom—the mark wore a tint of 
deeper crimson, which imperfectly defined its shape 
amid thesurrounding rosiness. When she blushed, 
it gradually became more indistinct, and finally 
vanished amid the triumphant rush of blood, that 
bathed the whole cheek with its brilliant glow.— 
But, if any shifting emotion caused her to turn 
pale, there was the mark again, a crimson stain 
upon the snow, in what Aylmer sometimes deemed 
an almost fearful distinctness. Its shape bore not 
a little similarity to the human hand, though of 
the smallest pigmy size. Georgiana’s lovers were 
wont to say, that some fairy, at her birth-hour, had 
laid her tiny hand upon the infant’s cheek, and left 
this impress there, in token of the magic endow- 
mente that were to give her such sway over all 
hearts. Many a desperate swain would have risk 
ed life for the privilege of pressing his lips to the 
mysterious hand. It must not be concealed, how- 
ever, that the impression wrought by this fairy 
sign-manual varied exceedingly, according to the 
difference of temperament in the beholders. Some 
fastidious persons— but they were exclusively of 
her own sex—effirmed that the Bloody Hand, as 
they chose to call it, quite destroyed the effect of 
Georgiana’s beauty, and rendered her countenance 
even hideous But it would be as reasonable to 
say, that one of these small blue stains, which 
sometimes occur in the purest statuary marble, 
would convert the Eve of Powers to a monster.— 
Masculine observers, if the. birth-mark did not 
heighten their admiration, contented themselves 
with wishing it away, that the world might pos- 
sess one living specimen of ideal loveliness, with- 
out the semblanee ofa flaw. After his marriage— 
for he thought little or nothing of the matter be- 
fore—Aylmer discovered that this was the case 
with himeelf. 

Had she been less beautitul—if Envy’s self could 
have found aught else to sneer at—he might have 
felt his affection heightened by the prettiness of 
this mimic hand, now vaguely portrayed, now 
lost, now stealing forth again, and glimmering to- 
and-fro with every pulse of emotion that throbbed 


within her heart. But, seeing her otherwise so 





| perfect, he found this one defect grow moreand 





more intolerable, with every moment of their uni- 
ted lives. It was the fatal flaw of humanity, 
which Nature, in one shape or another, 
stamps ineffaceably on all her productions, either 
to imply that they are temporary and finite, or that 
their perfection must be wrought by toil and pain. 
The Crimson Hand expressed. the ineludible 
gripe, in which mortality clutches the highest and 
purest of earthly mould, degrading them into kin- 
dred with the lowest, and even with the very 
brutes, like whom their visible frames return to 
dust. In this manner, selecting it as the symbol of 
his wife’s liability tosin, sorrow, decay, and death, 
Aylmer’s sombre imagination was not long in ren- 
dering the birth-mark a frightful object, causing 
him more trouble and horror than even Georgiana’s 
beauty, whether of soul or sense, had given him 
delight. 

At alltheseasons which should have been their 
happiest, he invariably, and without intending it 
—nay,in spite of a purpose to the contrary—re- 
verted to this one disastroustopic. Trifling asit at 
first appeared, it so connected itself with innumer- 
able trains of thought, and modes of feeling, that 
it became the central point of all. With the 
morning twilight, Aylmer opened his eyes upor 
his wite’s face, and recognised the symbul of im- 
perfection ; and when they sat together at the eve- 
ning hearth, his eyes wandered stealthily to her 
cheek, and beheld, flickering with the blaze of the 
wood fire, the spectral hand that wrote mortality, 
where he would fain have worshipped. Georgiana 
soon learned to shudder at his gaze. It needed but 
a glance, with the peculiar expression that his 
face often wore, to change the roses of her cheek 
into a deathlike paleness, amid which the Crimson 
Hand was brought strongly out, like a bas-relief of 
ruby on the whitest marble. 

Late, one night. when the lights were growing 
dim, so as hardly to betray the stain on the poor 
wite’s cheek, she herself, for the first time, volun- 
tarily took up the subject. 

«Do you remember, my dear Aylmer,” said she, 
with a feeble attempt at a smile--‘have you any 
recollection of a dream, last night, about the odious 
hand ?” 

“None !--none whatever!” replied Aylmer, 
starting ; but then he added in a dry, cold tone, af- 
fected for the sake of concealing the real depth ot 
his emotion: ‘I might well dream of it ; for, be- 
fore I fell asleep, it had taken a pretty firm hold of 
my fancy.” 

«And you did dream of it,” continued Georgiana, 
hastily ; for she dreaded lesta gush of tears should 
interrupt what she had to say—*‘A terrible dream! 
I wonder that you can forget it. Is it possible to 
forget this one expression? ‘It is in her heart 
now—we must have it out! Reflect, my husband ; 
for by all means I would have you recall that 
dream.” 

The mind is in a sad state, when sleep, the all- 
involving, cannot confine her spectres within the 
dim region of her sway, but suffers them to break 
forth, affrighting this actual life with secrets that 
perchance belong to a deeper one. Aylmer now 
remembered his dream. He had fancied himself, 
with his servant Aminidab, attempting an opera- 
tion for the removal of the birth-mark. But the 
deeper went the knife, the deeper sank the hand, 
until at length its tiny grasp appeared to have 
caught hold of Georgiana’s heart ; whence, howe- 
ver, her husband was inexorably resolved to cut er 
wrench it away. 

When the dream had shaped itself perfestly in 
his memory, Aylmer sat in his wife’s presence 
with a guilty feeliag. Truth often finds its way to 
the mind close-mufficd in robes of sleep, and then 
speaks with uncompromising directness of matters 
in regard to which we practise an unconscious 
self-deception, during our waking moments. ' 
now, he had not been aware of the tyrannizing in- — 
fluence acquired by one idea over his mind, and of — 
the lengths which he’might findjin his heart to go, | 
for the sake of giving himself peace. 

‘Aylmer,’ resumed Georgiana, solemnly, “I 
know not what may be the cost to both of us, to 
tid me of this fatal birth-mark. Perhaps its re- 
moval may cause cureless deformity. Or, it may 
be, the stain goes as deep as life itself. Again, do 
we know that there is a possibility, on any terms 
of unclasping the firm gripe of this little hand, 
which was laid upon me before I came into the 
world? 

‘Dearest Georgiana, I have spent much thought 
upon the subject,” hastily interrupted Aylmer—“I 
am convinced of the perfect practicability of its 
removal.” 

“If there be the remotest possibility of it,” con- 
tinued Georgiana, “let the attempt be made, at 
whatever risk. Danger is nothing to me; for life— 
while this hateful mark makes me the object of 
your horror and disguet—life is a burthen which I 
would fling down with joy. Either remove this 
dreadful hand, or take my wretched life! You 
have deep science! All the world bears witness of 
it. You have achieved great wonders! Cannot 
you remove this little, little mark, which I cover 
with the tips of two small fingers? Is this beyond 
your power, for the sake of your own peace, and to 
men ee poor wife from madness?” , 

**Noblest—dearest—tenderest wife !” cried Ayl- 
mer, rapturously. ‘Doubt not my power. I have 
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thought which might almost have enlightened me | for he was confident in his science, and felt that he 
to create a being less perfect than yourself. Geor- | could draw a magic circle around her, within which 
giana, you have led me deeper than ever into the | no evil might intrude. 
heart of science. I feel myself fully competent to| ‘ Where am 1?—Ah,I remember !” said Geor- 
render this dear cheek as faultless as its fellow; | giana, faintly; and she placed her hand over her 
and then, most beloved, what will be my triumph, | cheek, to hide the terrible mark from her hus- 
when I shall have corrected what nature Jeft im- | band’s eyes. 
perfect, in her fairest work! Even Pygmalion,| ‘‘ Fear net, dearest!” exclaimed he, ‘ Do not 
when his sculptured woman assumed life, felt not | shrinkfrom me! Believe me, Georgiana, I even re- 
greater ecstasy than mine will be.” _ | joice in this single imperfection, since it will be 
“Itis resolved, then,” said Georgiana, faintly such rapture to remove it.” 
smiling —‘*And, Aylmer, spure me not, though you | ** Oh, spare me!” sadly replied his wife— “Pray 
should find the birth-mark take refuge in my heart | do not look at it again. Inever can forget that 
at last.” | convulsive shudder.” 
Her husband tenderly kissed her cheek—her} In order to soothe Georgiana, and,as it were, to 
tight cheek—not that which bore the impress of | release her mind from the burthen of actual things, 
the Crimson Hand. | Aylmer now putin practice some of the light and 
The next day, Aylmer apprized his wife ofa plan | playful secrets, which science had taught him 
that he had formed, whereby he might have op- | among its profounder lore. Airy figures, absolute- 
portunity for the intense thought and constant | ly bodiless ideas, and forms of unsubstantial beau- 


already given this matter the deepest thought— | side, watching her earnestly, but without alarm ; 


watchfulness, which the proposed operation would | ty, came and danced before her, imprinting their | 


require ; while Georgiana, likewise, would enjoy | momentary footsteps on beams of light. Though 
the perfect repose essential to its success. They | she had some indistinct idea of the method of these 
were to seclude themselves in the extensive apart- | optical phenomena, still the illusion was almost 
ments occupied by Aylmer as a laboratory, and | perfect enough to warrant the belief, that her hus- 
where, during his toilsome youth, he had made| band possessed sway over the spiritual world.— 
discoveries inthe elemental powers of nature, that | ‘Then again, when she felt a wish to look forth from 
had roused the admiration of all the learned socie- | her seclusion, immediately, as if her thoughts 


i Bpencth, hisshaggy hair, hissmoky aspect, and the 
i 


ties in Europe. Seated calmly in this laboratory, | were answered, the procession of external exist- 


the pale philosopher had investigated the secrets | 
ot the highest cloud-region, and of the profoundest | 
mines; he had satisfied himself of the causes that | 
kindled and kept alive the fires of the volcano ; and | 
had explained the mystery of fountains, and how | 
it is that they gush forth, some so bright and pure, 


ence flitted across ascreen. The scenery and the 
figures of actual life were perfectly represented, 
but with that bewitching, yet indescribable differ- 
ence, which always makes a picture, an image, or 
a shadow, so much more attractive than the origi- 


| nal. When wearied of this, Aylmer bade her cast 


and others with such rich medical virtues, from | her eyes upon a vessel, containing a quantity of 


the dark bosom of the earth. Here, too, at an | 
earlier period, he had studied the wonders of the | 
human frame, and attempted to fathom the very | 
proeess by which Nature assimilates ail her pre- | 
cious influences from earth and air, and from the | 
spiritual world, to create and foster Man, her mas- 
terpiece. The latter pursuit, however, Ay!mer | 
had long laid aside, in unwilling recognition of the 
truth, against which all seekers sooner or later | 
stumble, that our great creative Mother, while | 
she amuses us with apparently working in the | 
broadest sunshine, is yet severely careful to keep | 
her owa secrets, and, in spite of her pretended | 
openness, shows us nothing but results. She per- | 
mits us, indeed, to mar, but seldom to mend, and, | 
like a jealous patentee, on no account to make — | 
Now, however, Aylmer resumed these half-forgot- | 
ten investigations; not, of course, with such hopes | 
or wishes as first suggested them ; but because | 
they involved much physiological truth, and lay in | 
the path of his proposed scheme for the treatment | 
of Georgiana. 

Asheled her over the threshold of the labora- | 
tory, Georgiana was cold and tremulous. Aylmer | 
looked cheerfully into her face, with intent to re- 
assure her, but was so startled with the intense 
glow of the birth-mark upon the whiteness of her 
cheek, that he could not restrain a strong convul- 
sive shudder. His wife fainted. 

** Aminidab! Aminidab!” shouted Aylmer, | 
stamping violently on the floor. 

Forthwith, there issued from an inner apartment | 
a man of low stature, but bulky frame, with shaggy | 
hair hanging about his visage, whieh was grimed | 
with the vapors of the furnace. This personage | 
had been Aylmer’s underworker during his whole | 
scientific career, and was admirably fitted for that | 
office by his great mechanical readiness, and the 
skill with which, while incapable of comprehend- 








ing a single principle, he executed all the practical | 


details of his master’s experiments. With his vast | 


escribable earthiness that incrusted him, he | 
seemed to represent man’s physical nature ; while | 
Aylmer’s slender figure, and pale, intellectual | 
face, were no less apt a type of the spiritual ele- | 
ment. | 
** Throw open the door of the boudoir, Amini- | 
dab,” said Aylmer, “ and burn a pastille.” 
“ Yes, master,” answered Aminidab, looking in- 
tently at the lifeless form of Georgiana; and then | 
he muttered to himself; ‘ Ifshe were my wife, | 
I'd never part with that birth mark.” | 


When Georgiana recovered consciousness, she | 
feund herself breathing an atmosphere of penetrat- | 
ing fragrance, the gentle potency of which hadre- 
called her from her deathlike faintness. The scene 
around her looked like enchantment. Aylmer had 
converted those smoky, dingy, sombre rooms, 
where he had spent his brightest years in recondite 
pursuits, into a series of beautiful apartment, not 
unfit tobe the secluded abode of a lovely woman. 
The walls were hung with gorgeous curtains, which 
imparted the combination of grandeur and grace, 


earth. She did so, with little interest at first, but 
was soon startled, to perceive the germ ofa plant, 
shooting upward from the soi]. Then came the 
slender stalk—the leaves gradually ufifolded themn- 
selves—and amid them was a perfect and lovely 
flower. 

** [tis magical!” cried Georgiana, “I dare not 
touch it.” 

‘* Nay, pluck it.” answered Aylmer, ‘ pluck it, 
and inhale its brief perfume whileyou may. The 
flower will wither in a few moments, and leave 
nothing save its browa sced-vessels—but thence 
may be perpetuated a race as ephemeral as itself.” 

But Georgiana had no sooner touched the flower 
than the whole plant suffered a blight, its leaves 
turning coal-black, as if by the agency of fire. 

ss There was too powerful a stimulus,” said 
Aylmer thoughtfully. 


To make up for this abortive experiment, he 
proposed to take her portrait by a scientific pro- 
cess of his own invention. It was to be effected 
by rays of light striking upon a polished plate of 
metal. Georgiana assented—but, on looking at 
the result, was aflrighted to find the features of the 
portrait blurred and indefinable ; while the minute 
figure of a hand appeared where the cheek should 
have been. Aylmer snatched the metallic plate, 
and threw it into a jar of corrosive acid. 

Soon, however, he forgot these mortifying fail- 
ures. In the intervals of study and chemical ex- 
periment, he came to her, flushed and exhausted, 
but seemed invigorated by her presence, and spoke 
in glowing language of the resources of his art.— 
He gave a history of the long dynasty of the Alche- 
mists, who spent so many ages in quest of the 
universal solvent, by which the Golden Principle 
might be elicited from all things vile and base.— 
Aylmer appeared to believe, that, by the plainest 
scientific logic, it was altogether within the limits 
of possibility to discover this long-sought medium ; 
but, he added, a philosopher who should go deep 


| enough to acquire the power, would attain too 


lofty a wisdom to stoop to the exercise of it. Not 
less singular were his opinions in regard to the 


| Elixir Vite. He more than intimated, that it was 


at his option to concoct a liquid that should pro- 


| long life for years—perhaps interminably—but that 


it would produce a discord in nature, which all 
the world, and chiefly the quaffer of the immortal 
nostrum, would find cause to curse. 

¢ Aylmer, are you in earnest?” asked Georgiana, 
looking at him with amazement and fear; “it is 
terrible to possess such power, cr even to dream of 
possessing it !” 

*‘Oh, do not tremble, my love!’ said her hus- 
band, ** 1 would not wrong either you or myself, by 
working such inharmonious effects upon our lives. 
But I would have you consider how trifling, in 
compatison, is the skill requisite to remove this 
little hand.” 

At the mention of the birth-mark, Georgiana, as 
usual, shrank, as if a red-hot iron had touched her 
cheek. 

Again Aylmer applied himself to his labors. 





that no other species of adornment can achieve ; 
and as they fell from the ceiling to the floor, their 
rich and ponderous folds, concealing all angles and 
straight lines, appeared to shut in the scene from 
infinite space. For aught Georgiana knew, it 
might be a pavilion among theelouds. And Ayl- 
mer, excluding the sunshine, which would have 
interfered with hie chemical processess, had sup- 
‘plied its place with perfumed lamps, emitting 

es of various hue, but all uniting in a soft, em- 
purpled radiance. He now knelt by his wife’s 


She could hear his voice in the distant furnace- 
room, giving directions to Aminidab, whose harsh, 
uncouth, misshapen tones were audible in response, 
more like the grunt or growl of a brute than human 
speech. After hours of absence, Aylmer re-ap- 
peated, and proposed that she should now examine 

is cabinet of chemical products, and natural trea- 
sures of the earth. Among the former he showed 
her as small vial, in which, he meee was con- 
; tained a gentle, yet most powerful fragrance, capa- 
ble of impregnating all Pine breezes that blow 








across a kingdom. They were of inestimable value, 
the contents of that little vial; and, as he said so, 
he threw some of the perfume into the air, and 
a the room with piercing and invigorating de- 
ight. 

a And what is this!” asked Georgiana, pointing 
to a smaall crystal globe, containing a go!d-colored 
liquid. “It is so beautiful to the eye, that I could 
imagine it the Elixir of Life.” 

**[n one sense it is,” replied Aylmer, “ or rather 
the Elixir of Immortality. 1t is the most precious 

oison that ever was concocted in this world. By 
its aid, I could apportion the life-time of any mor- 
tal at whom you might point your finger. The 
strength of the dose would determine whether he 
were to linger out years, or drop dead in the midst 
of a breath. No king, on his guarded throne, 
eould keep his life, if I, in my private station, 
should deem that the welfare of millions justified 
me in depriving him of it.” 

‘** Why do you keep such a terrific drug?” in- 
quired Georgiana in horror. 

‘Do not mistrust me, dearest !” said her hus- 
band, smiling ; ‘its virtuous potency is yet greater 
than its harmful one. But, see! here is a powerful 
cosmetic. With a few drops of this, in a vase of 
water, freckles may be washed away as easily as 
the hands are cleansed. A stronger infusion would 
take the blood out of the cheek, and leave the 
rosiest beauty a pale ghost.” 

‘Is it with this lotion that you intend to bathe 
my cheek ?” asked Georgiana anxiously. 

“©Oh, no!” hastily replied her husband—“ this 
is merely superficial. Your case demands a re- 
medy that shall go deeper.” 

In his interviews with Georgiana, Aylmer gene- 
rally made minute inquiries as to her sensations, 
and whether the confinement of the rooms, and the 
tetnperature of the atmosphere, agreed with her. 
These questions had such a particular drift, that 
Georgiana began to conjecture that she was already 
subjected to certain physieal influences, either 
breathed in with the fragrant air, or taken with 
her food. She fancied, likewise—but it might be 
altogether fancy—that there was a stirring up of 
her system,—a strange, indefiinite sensation creep- 
ing through her veins, and tingling, half painfully, 
half pleasurably, at her heart. Still, whenever 
she dared to look into the mirror, there she beheld 
herself, pale asa white rose, and with the crimson 
birth-mark stamped upon her cheek. Not even 
Aylmer n@W hated it so much as she. 

To dispel the tedium of the hours which her 
husband found it necessary to devote to the proces- 
ses of combination and analysis, Georgiana turned 
ovcr the volumes of his scientific library. In many 
dark old tomes, she met with chapters full of ro- 
mance and poetry. They were the works of the 
philosophers of the middle ages, such as Albertus 
Magnus, Cornelius Agrippa, Paracelsus, and the 
famous friar whe created the prophetic Brazen 
Head. All these antique sgtilions stocd in ad- 
vance of their centuries, yet were imbued with 
some ot its credulity, and therefore were believed, 
and perhaps imagined themselves, to have acquir- 
ed from the investigation of nature a power above 
nature, and from physies a sway over the spiritual 
world. Hardly less curious and imaginative were 
the early volumes of the Transactions of the Royal 
Society, in which the members, knowing little of 
the limits of natural possibility, were continually 
recording wonders, or proposing methods whereby 
wonders might be wrought. 

But, to Georgiana, the most engrossing volume 
was a large folio from her husband’s own hand, in 
which he had recorded every experiment of his 
scientific career, with its original aim, the meth- 
ods adopted for its development, and its final suc- 
cess or failure, with the circumstances to which 
either event was attributable. The book, in truth, 
was both the history and emblem of his ardent, am- 
bitious, imaginative, yet practical and laborious, 
life. He handled physical details, as if there was 
nothing beyond them ; yet spiritualized them all, 
and redeemed himself from materialism, by his 
strong and eager aspiration towards the infinite.— 
Inhis grasp, the veriest clod of earth assumed a 
soul. Georgiana, as she read, reverenced Aylmer, 
and loved him more profoundly than ever, but with 
aless entire dependence on his judgment than 
heretofore. Much as he had accomplished, she 
could not but observe that his most splendid suc- 
cesses were almost invariably failures, if compared 
with the ideal at which he aimed. His brightest 
diamonds were the merest pebbles, and felt to be 
so by himself, in comparison with the inestimable 
gems which lay hidden beyond his reach. The 
volume, rich with achievements that had won re- 
nown for its author, was yet as melancholy a re- 
cord as ever a mortal hand had penned. It wasthe 
sad confession, and continual exemplification, of 
the short-comings of the composite man—the spirit 
burthened with clay and working in matter—and 
of the — that assails the _ nature, at 
finding itself so miserably thwarted by the earthly 
part. Perhaps every man of genius, in whatever 
sphere, might recognise the image of his own expe- 
rience in Aylmer’s journal. 

So deeply did these reflections affect Georgiana, 
that she hid her face upon the open volume, and 
burst into tears. In this situation she was found by 
her husband 
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“It is dangerous to read in a sorcerer’s book,” 
said he, with a smile, though his countenance was 
uneasy and displeased. ‘* Georgiana, there are pa- 
ges inthat volume, which I can scarcely glanee 
over and keep my senses. Take heed unless it 
prove as detrimental to you !” 

‘* It has made me worship you more than ever,” 
said she. 

** Ah! wait for this one success,” rejoined he, 
“then worship me if you will. I shall deem my- 
self hardly unworthy of it. But come! I have 
sought you for the luxury of your voicc. Sing to 
me, dearest !” 

So she poured out the liquid music of her voice 
to quench the thirst of his spirit. He then took 
his leave, with a boyish exuberance of gaiety, as- 
suring her that her seclusion would endure but a 
little longer, and that the result was already cer- 
tain. Scarcely had he departed, when Georgiana 
felt irresistably impelled to follow him. She had 
forgotten to inform Aylmer of asymptom, which, 
for two or three hours past, had begun to excite 
her attention. It was a sensation in the fatal birth- 
mark, not painful, but which induced a restlessness 
throughout her system. Hastening after her hus- 
band, she intruded, for the first time, into the la- 
boratory. 

The first thing that struck her eye was the fur- 
nace, that hot and feverish worker, with the in- 
tense glow of its fire, which, by the quantities of 
soot clustered above it, seemed to have been burning 
for ages. There was a distilling apparatus in full 
operation. Around the room were retorts, tubes, 
cylindors, crucibles, and other apparatus of chemi- 
cal research. An electrical machin: stood read 
for immediate use. The atmosphere felt oppres- 
sively close, and was tainted with gaseous odors, 
which had been tormented forth by the processes 
of science. The severe and homely simplicity of 
the apartment, with its naked walls and brick pave- 
ment looked strange, accustomed as Georgiana had 
become to the fantastic elegance of her boudoir.— 
But what chiefly, indeed almost solely, drew her 
attention, was the aspect of Aylmer himself. 

He was pale as death, anxious and absorbed, and 
hung over the furnace as if it depended upon his 
utmost watchfulness whether the liquid, which 
was distilling, should be the draught of immortal 
happiness or misery. How different from the san- 
guine and joyous mien that he had asaumed for 
Georgiana’s encouragement ! 

“Carefully now, Aminidab! Carefully, thou 
human machine! Carefully, thou man of clay!” 
muttered Aylmer, more to himself than his assist- 
ant. ‘* Now, if there be a thought too much or too 
little, it is all over !” 

‘Hoh! hoh!” mumbled 
master, look !” 

Aylmer raised his eyes hastily, and at first red- 


Aminidab-—** look, 


dened. then grew paler than ever, on beholding | 


Georgiana. He rushed towards her, and seized her 
arm with a gripe that left the print of his fingers 
upon it. 

Why do you come hither? Have you no trust 
in your husband ?” cried he, impetuously. «*Would 
you throw the blight of that fatal birth-mark over 
my labors? It is not well done. Go, prying 
woman, go !” 

*sNay, Aylmer,” said Georgiana, with the firm- 
ness of which she possessed no stinted endowment 
—‘it is not you that have a right to complain. 
You mistrust your wife! You have concealed the 


anxiety with which you watch the development of | 
Think not so unworthily of me, | 


this experment. 
my husband! Tell me all the risk we run; and 
fear not that I shall shrink, for my share in it far 
less than your own !, 

**No, no, Georgiana!” said Aylmer, impatiently, 
*¢jt must not be.” 


would accept nothing less than perfection, nor 
miserably make itself contented with an earthlier 
nature than he had dreamed of. She felt how 
much more precious was such a sentiment, than 
that meaner kind which would have borne with 
the imperfection for her sake, and have been guil- 
ty of treason to holy love, by degrading its perfect 
idea to the level of the actual. And, with her 
whole spirit, she prayed, that, for a single mo- 
ment, she might satisfy his highest and deepest 
conception. Longer than one moment, she well 
knew, it could not be ; for his spirit was ever on 
the march—ever ascending--and each instant re- 
quired something that was beyond the scope of 
the instant before. 

The sound of her husband’s footsteps aroused 
her. He bore a crystal goblet, containing a liquor 
colorless as water, but bright enough to be the 
draught of immortality. Alymer was pale ; but it 
seemed rather the consequence of a highly wrought 
state of mind, and tension of spirit, than of fear or 
doubt. 

The concoction of the draught has been per- 
tect,” said he, in answer to Georgiana’s look.— 
‘* Unless all my science have deceived me, it can- 
not fail.” 











“Save on your account, my dearest Aylmer,” 
observed his wife, <‘1 might wish to put off this 
| birth-mark of mortality by relinquishing mortality 
| itself, in preference to any other mode. Lite is 
but a sad possession to those who have attained 
emg the degree of moral advancement at which 

stand. WereI weakerand blinder, it might be 
happiness. 
hopefully. But, being whatI find myself, me- 
thinks Iam, of all mortals, the most fit to die ” 

“You are fit for Heaven, without tasteing death!” 
replied her husband. ‘But, why do we speak ot 
dying? The draught cannot fail. Behold its effect 
upon this plant !” 

On the window seat there stood a geranium, dis- 
eased with yellow blotches, which had overspread 
all its leaves. Aylmer poured a small quantity of 
the liquid upon the soil in which it grew. Ina 


extinguished in a living verdure. 


ly. “Give me the goblet. I joyfully stake all 
upon your word.” 

Aylmer, with fervid admiration. 
taint of imperfection on thy spirit. 
frame, too, shall soon be all perfect!” 


to his hand. 





sive fragrance and deliciousness. It allays a | 
feverish thirst, that had parched me for many days. 


Were [ stronger, it might be endured | 


little time, when the roots of the plant had taken | 
up the moisture, the unsigatly blotches began to be | and living once for all in Eternitv, to find the per- 


‘“‘There needed no proof,” said Georgiana, quiet: | 


‘Drink, then, thou lofty creature!” exclaimed | 
“There is no | ” 
Thy sensible | moras of the 22d ult., reached New Orleans on the 


‘umn | first instant. 
She quafted the liquid, and returned the goblet | 


| wjughing ina sort of frenzy. ‘‘You have served 
me well! Matter and Spirit—Earth and Heaven— 
have both done their part inthis! Laugh, thing 
of the senses! You have earned the right to 
laugh.” 

These exclamations broke Georgiana’s sleep. 
She slowly unclosed her eyes, and gazed into the 
mirror, which her husband had arranged for that 
purpose. A faint smile fitted over her lips, when 
| she recognized how barely perceptible was now 
| that Crimson Hand, which had once blazed forth 
| with such disastrous brilliancy as to scare away all 
| their happiness. But then her eyes sought Ayl- 
| mer’s face, witha trouble and anxiety that he 
| could by no means account for. 

**My poor Aylmer !” murmured she. 

| ‘Poor? Nay, richest ! Happiest ! Most favor- 
| ed!” exclaimed he. ‘My peerless bride, it is suc- 
| cessful! You are perfect !” 
| «My poor Aylmer !”*she repeated, with a more 
| than human tenderness. ‘You have aimed loftily ! 
| Do not repent, that, 





| —you have done nobly! 
| with so high and pure a feeling, you have rejected 
| the best that earth could offer. Aylmer—dearest 
Aylmer—TI am dying !”” 

Alas, it was too true! The tatal Hand had grap- 
pled with the mystery of life, and was the bond by 
which an angelic spirit kept itself in union with a 
mortal frame. As the last crimson tint of the 
birth-mark—that sole token ot human impertfec- 
tion—faded from her cheek, the parting breath of 
the now perfect woman passed into the atmos- 
phere, and her soul, lingering a moment near her 
husband, took its heavenward flight. Then a 
hoarse, chuckling laugh was heard again! Thus 
ever does the gross Fatality of Earth exult in its 
invariable triumph over the immortal essence, 
which, in this dim sphers of half-develepment, de- 
mands the completeness of a higher state. Yet, 
had Aylmer reached a profounder wisdom, he 
need not thus have flung away the happiness, 
which would have woven his mortal life of the 
self-same texture with the celestial. The mo- 
mentary circumstance was too strong for him: he 
failed to look beyond the shadowy scope of Time, 





fect Future in the present.— The Pioneer. 








| NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Later From Matramonas.—News from Mata- 


It was stated that the Texan prison- 
ers at Mier, had risen upon their guard, at Saltillo, 


“It is grateful,” said she, witha placid smile. | 2nd overpowered them, and started for Texas.— 
‘-Methinks itis like water froma heavenly foua- | The cpinion prevails at New Orleans, that the 
tain; for it contains I know not what of unobtru- | prisoners are at liberty, although this circum- 


stance may hereafter prove to be incorrecily 


Now, dearest, let me sleep. My carthly senses | stated. 


| are closing over my spirit, like the leaves round | 


the heart ofa rose, at sunset.” 

She spoke the last words with a gentle reluc- 
tance, asif it required almost more energy than | 
she could command to pronounce the faint and 
lingering syllables. Scarcely had they loitered 
through her lips, ere she was lost in slumber. | 
| Aylmer sat by her side, watching her aspect with | 
| the emotions proper to a man, the whole value of 
| whose existence was3 involved in the process now 
tobe tested. Mingled with this meod, however, 
was the philosophic investigation, characteristic | 
| of the man of science. Not the minutest symp- | 
| toms escaped him. A heightened flush of the 
| cheek—a slight irregularity of breath—a quiver of 
| the eye-lid—a hardiy perceptible tremor through 
| the frame—such were the details-which, as the | 


LATER FROM CAMPEACHY.—There has been 
astill later arrival at New Orleans from Cam- 
peachy: The Mexicans have evacuated their po- 
sition at Ghinza, leaving in their retreat four hun- 
dred men at Chalone. The Yucatanese had set 
fire to the village, and burned a number of build- 
ings. It is stated that several prominent men of 
Campeachy have been killed by the populace, in 
consequence of treasonable designs. 

LATER From TExas.—There has been an arrival 
at New Orleans, bringing Galveston dates of the 
22d ult. Nothing of interest has occurred. 

Eight of the Texans taken prisoners at Mier, 


«] submit, replied she,camly. «And, Aylmer, | moments passed, he wrote down ia hisfolio volume. | had escaped and arrived at Victoria. 


I shall quaff whatever draught you bring me ; but 
it will be on the same principle that would induce 
me to take a dose of poison, it offered by your 
hand.” 


| Intense thought had set its stamp upon every pre | 

| vious page of that volume; but the thoughts of | 
years were all concentrated upon the last. 

While thus employed, he failed not to gaze often | 


Gen. Somerville has communicated to the War 
and Marine Department*an account of the Rio 
Grande Expedition. He does not cast any censure 


«My noble wife,” said Aylmer, deeply moved, | at the fatal Hand, and not without a shudder. Yet | upon the division under Col. Fisher ; but admits 


«T knew not the height and depth of your nature, 
until now. Nothing shall be concealed. Know, 
then, that this Crimson Hand, superfiacil as it 
seems, has clutched its grasp into your being, with 
a strength ot which I had no previous conception. 
I have already administered agents powerful 


physical system. Only one thing remains to be 
tried. Ifthat fail us, we are ruined !” 

ss Why did you hesitate to tell me this ?” asked 
she. 

‘sBecause, Georgiana,” said Aylmer, in a low 
voice, “there is danger !” 

‘sDanger ? There is but one danger—that tl:is 


horrible stigma shall be left upon my cheek !” | 


eried Georgiana. ‘* Remove it! remove it !— 
whatever be the cost—or we shall both go mad !”’ 

** Heaven knows, your words are too true, said 
Aylmer, sadly. ‘* And now, dearest, return to 
your boudoir. In alittle while, all will be tested.” 

He conducted her back, and took leave of her 
with a solemn tenderness, which spoke far more 
than his words how much was now at stake. Af- 
ter his departure, Georgiana became wrapt in mu- 
sings. She considered the character of Aylmer, 

did it eompleter jnstice than at any previous 
moment. Her heart exulted, while it trembled, 
a. bis honorable love, so pure and lofty that it 


midst of her deep sleep, moved uneasily and mur- 
mured, as if in remonstrance. i 
| sumed his watch. 
enough to do aught except to change your entire | C 


| once, by a strange and unaccountable impulse, he 
| pressed it with hislips. His spirit recoiled, how- 
| ever, inthe very act, and Georgiana, out of the 





Again, Aylmer re- | 
Nor was it without avail. The 
‘rimson Hand, which at first had been strongly | 


| visible upon the marbic paleness of Georgiana’s | 


cheek, now grew more faintly outiined. She re- 
mained not less pale than ever; but the birth- 
mark, with every breath that came and went, lost. 
somewhat of its former distinctness. Its presence 


that they were almost destitute of clothing and 
provisions, and that for them to attempt to return 


| to Texas under the circumstances would have been 


attended with the loss of many lives. 

From Jamaica.—By a recent arrival at Balti- 
more, from the island of Jamaica, it is stated that 
the earthquake, which was so destructive to the 
island of Guadaloupe, was not felt at the former 
place 


| ous symbol passed away. 


had been awful; its departure was more awful Pervu.—Gen. Vidal has been recognized su- 
still. Watch the stain of the rainbow fading out | preme chief of Peru. The elections, which were 
of the sky ; and you willknow how that mysteri- disturbed by the revolution, were at the last ac- 

«By Heaven, it is well-nigh gone!” said Aylmer | count peaceably going on. It was expected that 
to himself, in almost irrepressible exstacy. ‘I can | Lafuente would be chosen President, The present 





scarcely trace it,now. Success! Success! And | quietude is not considered permanent. Indeed an 
now it is like the faintest rose color. The slightest | 


flush of blood across her cheek would overcome it. | outbreak has already occurred in the departments 

But sheis so pale !” . |of Cuzco and Puno. General Vidal is about te 
He drew aside the window curtain, and suffered | march against them, and the result will probably 

the light of natural day to fall into the room, and | be another civil war. 

restupon hercheek. At the same time, he heard | 

a gross, hoarse chuckle, which he had long known Guy aquit.—Dates to the 29th of November 

as his servant Aminidab’s expression of delight. | have been received at Baltimore from Guyaquil. 
“Ab, clod! Ah, earthly mass!” cried Aylmer, | A fever was then raging there and the population 
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of the city, which in healthy times was twenty 
thousand, had diminished to four thousand. Most 
of them have fled to the neighboring cities. 


Sr. DominGo.---The revolution that has broken 
out in this Island appears by the latest news, to be 
far from quelled. Indeed the last report repre- 
sents, the whole Island to be ina state of civil 
war. The demand of the insurgents is for a 
more liberal form of Government; one on the 
plan of the United States they prefer: Their 
present form of government is in its operation lit- 
tle better an absolute monarchy. President Boyer 
was Chosen to that office during his life. The leg 
islature consists of two branches. The Assembly 
is chosen by the districts. Upon their organiza- 
tion the President sends three names to them, one 
ot which they select fora Senator. In this man 
ner the Senate is chosen, and it naturally is the 
creature of the president’s will. Each town has 
a governor who is, alter a fashion, the judicial of- 
ficer of the place. Every able-bodied man is re- 
quired to do military duty and they met for this 
purpose every Sunday and are reviewed A few 
are kept on duty during the week. The conse- 
quence is,that in this revolution,the insurgents are 
in the condition of disciplined militia. It will be 
a bloody and brutal affair, whether the governiaent 
or the insurgents prevail. 

From Sr. Dominco.—Later accounts from St. 
Domingo were received here yesterday. The south- 
ern part of the island said to be in a state of open 
insurrection. A battle had been fought between a 
portion of the government troups and the insur- 
gents, in which the insurgents were the most suc- 
cessful. Another portion of the troops are report- 
ed to have gone over to the insurgents. A great 
many citizens are under arrest, and businessis ata 
stop. But little energy appears to be manifested 
on the part of the government forces. 

Port au Princ—E—FuRTHER ACCOUNTS OF THE 
REVOLUTION. 
U. S. Commercial Agents’ Room, 
Aux Cayes, Feb. 9, 1843. 
Capt. Wm. Baker — 
ear Sir—Authentic news arrived here yester- 
day, that the Arondissement of Jeremie was in pos- 
seasion of the revolutionists, and that a large force 
had collected at that place. Several regiments of 
Government troops have left this part of the island 
to attack the revolters. All the south part of the 
island is in astate of civil war. 

This evening, news arrived from Port au 
Prince, that that city is in as great state of excite- 
ment as at Aux Cayes—-that they are unable, so 
great is the excitement to send any tioopsto Jere- 
mie. Threedelegates from Jacimel, arrived in the 
city two hours since. They have beenarrested by 
the General, and are now in prison. It is impossi- 
ble to state how large a force the revolutionists 
have, but it is reported from $4000 to 5000 men. 
No doubt there will be hard fighting before either 
party surrenders. By what I have heard this even- 
ing, I believe the whole island is pew in a state of 
revolt. Business is almost suspended. The mer- 
cantile houses here know not what todo ; God on- 
ly knows what the event will be. I have written 
in great haste and with continual interruptions. 

I am, sir, respectfully, 
Yoer friend and servant, 
WM. B. GOOCH. 
Capt. Wm. Baker, of brig Woodstock, Port of Aux 

Cayes. 

Marine.—The Hon. John Fairfield, of Maine, 
having resigned the office of Governor of that 
state, the duties have devolved upon the Lieut.- 


Governor, Edward Kavanagh. 


Massacuvusetrs —The Governor of Massa- 
chusetts has appointed the sixth day of Aprilas a 
day of fasting and prayer. 


ManryianvD.—The Legislature of Maryland ad- 
journed on the 10th inst. Previous to adjourn- 
ment a bill was passed, disposing of the State’s in- 
terest inall her works of internal improvement. 
The state was not divided into Congressional dis- 
tricts, nor a Senator to Congress chosen. The 
Senate refused to concur with the House, in fixing 
a day for the election. 


GrorGiA.---The Democrats of Georgia have 
nominated Mark A. Cooper asa candidate fer the 
office of Governor of that State. 


TenNeEsseE.—The late Governor Polk, is the 
democratic candidate for Governor of Tennessee, 
and the present Governor Jones, the whig candi- 
date. They take the stump the first of April.— 
The election is in August. 

Missouri LecisLaturE.—This body adjourned 
on the 28th ult. During its session, five hundred 
and sixty-three acts were passed. 

Detroit.—The whigs of Detroit have elected 
their candidate for mayor This was produced by 
a division among the democrats on some local 

Question. 








ConGressMEN IN INDIANA.—In the tenth 
Congressional District of Indiana, Andrew Ken- 
nedy has been nominated asthe democratic candi- 
date. In the-Sixth District, John W. Davis. In 
the Third, Thomas Smith is expected to be the 
candidate. The election takes place in August. 


CanaAu CoMMISSIONERS.—The vote en the 
question to abolish the office of Canal Commis- 
sioners, in the Assembly, which was taken on 
Monday, was thirty-five in favor of its, abolition 
and seventy-seven against it. 


CANADIAN Riots.—At the last accounts trom 
the rioters on the Lachine canal, they had not 
been quieted. They had taken possession of the 
road between Lachine and Montreal, and detained 
and searched every one whom they found. 


Snow.—On Thursday, the 7th instant, an unu- 
sual quantity of snow fell at Columbia, in South 
Carolina. The storm continued for six hours. It 
is the only fall of snow which has occurred there 
during the winter. 

Cuime oF Bextus.—There are at present three 
chimes of bells in the United States. One in Bos- 
ton and two in Philadelphia. There will be one 
very soonin this city, and another is about to be 
placed in a church in Cincinnati. 

Sap AccweEnT.—Asa party of nine persons, in 
one wagon, were crossing thelake opposite Peoria, 
in Illinois, on the evening of the Ist inst., theice 
gave way just before they reached the Peoria side, 
and plunged all of them into the water. The 
evening was very dark, and the coldest of the win- 
ter. By desperate efforts on the part of two men 
in the company, all were rescued except the young 
child of a Mr Roedecker, and another of a Mr 
Parker. 


Execution.—Henry Johnson was executed at 
St. Louis, on the 3d instant, for the murder of 
Maj. Floyd. He asserted his innocence to the 
last. 

Matrimony.—Thirty-five couple were recent- 
ly married in one day at the French church, Mon- 
treal. 

It is stated that there are already twelve hun- 
dred applications for office under the new Collec. 
tor of the Port of Philadelphia. 

Two slaves of John Singleton, were hung at 


Columbia, S. C., on Friday last, for the murder of 
Daniel McGaskill. 





Lonpon, Feb. 8.—In the House of Lords last 
night, a notice wasgiven by Lord Monteagle, that 
on the 23d of February he should move for a com- 
mittee of inquiry into the operation and effect of 
the new corn laws. Lord Brougham, in an able 
and eloquent speech, called the attention of the 
house 'o the fact, that in the year 1823 a proposi- 
tion, including far more stringent rights of ‘‘search” 
than those which are now in question between 
England and France, had emanated from the Uni- 
ted States, and had been presented to England and 
others of the leading European powers. The no- 
ble lord, therefore, contended that M. Dupin and 
others of the ‘ popular” members of the French 
Chambers were altogether wrong in objecting to the 
right of search, on the ground that America was 
opposed to the principle of the practice. 

In the House of Commons, Mr Roebuck brought 
forward his motion, ‘* that a humble address be 
presented to her Majesty, praying that pardon may 
be extended to all persons transported from Upper 
and Lower Canada to our penal colonies for politi- 
cal offences, committed during the late disturbances 
in those provinces.” 

Lord Stanley said, the persons who were trans- 
ported were convicted under peculiarly aggravated 
circumstances, and he should oppose, in the present 
instance, any interference with the privileges of 
the Crown. Great hope was to be entertained of 
the effects of the present systein of administration 
in Canada. Mr. Roebuck ultimately withdrew his 
motion. 


Lonpon, Feb. 10.—In the House of Lords last 
evening, in answer toa question from Lord Camp- 
bell, Lord Ashburton said he had no doubt her Ma- 
jesty’s government would introduce a bill into Par- 
liament to carry out the tenth article of the treaty 
of Washington, respecting the delivering up of 
persons who had committed crimes in England or 
America. Lord Stanhope then brought forward 
his motion on the distress of the country. The 
Earl of Ripton replied, and after speeches from 
Lord Brougham, Lord Radnor, and other peers, the 
motion for inquiry was negatived by a majority of 
21, there being for the motion 4, and against it 25 

In the House of Commons, on the motion of Mr. 
C. Wood, in the absence of Mr. Labouchere, re- 
turns respecting the duties levied on wheat imports 





ed from the United States into Canada, and from 
Canada irto the United States, since January, 1842, 
were agreed to. 

Lord Palmerston gave notice that he should post- 
pone his motion on the subject of the American 
Boundary from Tuesday, the 21st instant to Thurs- 
day, the 23d. 


FRANCE.—On the resumption of the debate on 
the address, M. Guizot addressed the house. He 
had to contend with the almost universal feeling 
of dislike with which the French nation regard 
the question of the right of search. M. Guizot 
boldly encountered the difficulties which opposed 
him by telling the deputies that the continuance 
of their alliance with Great Britain, which the in- 
troduction of the amendent might jeopardize, was 
the only safeguard for France He avowed the 
principle upon which he had based his cabinet to 
be the preservation of peace, and to the mainten- 
ance of that frincipal all minor considerations 
should yield. At this portion of his speech a de- 
puty interrupted him by exclaiming, ‘‘ You are 
making an English speech.” M. Guizot firmly, 
and in a dignified manner replied, “ An English 
speech ! at the very moment when I am speaking 
of the honor and happiness of France, and of the 
necessity of preserving peace, in order that its in- 
ternal progress and piosperity may have full play! 
Yes, I avow a good understand with Great Britain 
1s indispensable for France. It is a condition es- 
sential to our independence and prosperity. In 
England our country and our contemporaneous his- 
tory are respected and admired, and shall I, to 
pledge an erroneous, though I admit very general 
feeling, abandon an alliance so useful and honor- 
able?” M. Guizot next detailed the history of the 
treaties. In 1840 he refused toaccept the conven- 
tion which he accepted in 1841; because, as Lord 
Palmerston had conceded in a treaty of 1840 to the 
exclusion of France, he could not with honor ne- 
gociate with that statesman. This obstable was 
removed by the accession of the Tories to power. 
The general feeling he knew to be opposed to the 
adoption of it, and he theretore refused to ratify it. 
M. Guizot announced the prevailing opinion er- 
roneous, but yielding to it, he and the English 
minister had closed these negociations with ill will. 
So soon as he sawa chance of the nation coin- 
ciding with him, he would renew his treaties with 
Great Britain. 

AMERICAN TARIFF In EnGLAND.—The policy 
of the American government, as expressed by their 
late tariff, seems to be founded upon the worst 
prineiples of political economy by which the 
rulers of any nation were ever deluded, namely— 
the placing of restrictive duties upon goods pro- 
duced by, and imported from a rival nation. The 
folly of this measure and its operation, in a manner 
directly opposite to that for which it 1s presumed 
it was originally intended, is more evident by the 
consideration of the amount of commercial inter- 
course which is carried forward between this coun- 
try and America; and the extensive market which 
England provides for cotton, the staple commodity 
of the United States. The depression at present ex: 
isting in the cotton market here, and the lowness 
of prices, is tnquestionably the result of this un- 
accountable conduct of the American Congress; 
and though this unfavorable state of the market 
may be the cause of considerable losses to our 
merchants, yet there canbe no doubt but that, in 
the last resort, it will fall most heavily upon the 
planters themselves, who will be obliged to sell 
their preuduce at the low prices, or allow their 
plantations to lie idle; so that they themselves 
will actually pay the impost which their govern- 
ment, in the plentitude of its wisdom, has thought 
ae me to lay upon the import of British goods in- 
to the States. {t may be further urged as an in- 
ducement to the American Congress to retrace the 
false steps they have taken, and to remove the re- 
strictive duty from the import of our manufac. 
tures, that the extreme unfairness of their conducr, 
and the impossibility of maintaining, on the form- 
er extended scale, the interchange of national 
pioduce, will undoubtedly drive the enterprise of 
Englishmen to promote the cultivation of cotton 
in the east, among a people who are disposed to ve- 
ceive our manufactures in return; which will, 
should it ever be accomplished, render us inde- 
pendent of the States, as 1t regards that most im- 
portant commodity, and force them either to give 
up propuction, or to sell at ruinous prices, 


Tue Late AwFut Gates.—The sacrifice of 
life and property as sea during the last six weeks 
has been we regret tosay, without parallel in the 
history of our mercantile affairs. On the coast of 
England 154 vessels were wrecked and 190 lives 
lost ; on the coast of Ireland five vessels were lest, 
with 134 lives ; on the coast of Scotland 17 vessels 
were wrecked, and 39 lives lost, and on the coast 
of France, four vessels and 100 lives lost. The 
value of the vessels and cargoes have been roughly 
estimated at £585,000, viz: the vessels at £405,- 
000, and the cargoes at £180,000. On the three 
following days after the 13th numerous other 
wrecks occurred, to the extent of nearly 60, the 
losses of which were upwards of £240,000, this 
with the others, making a total of £825,000. To 
this is to be added the great loss of vessels that 
occurred in the course of the storm of Friday and 
Saturday last, ? 
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An Appatiine CaLamity.—On Thursday, 
the 2d inst., about midnight, the dwelling house of 
Richard McDowell, Esq., of South Brunswick, was 
entirely consumed, with almost all its contents. | 100 shares Mechants’ Bank... .....sssc0ee0+ 67 
But the most painful part of this disaster is, the 50 do Paterson Railroad.......... ..b3ds 44 
loss of his only son, a very promising youth, in the 69 do Long IslandRR.............++4 48 
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fourteenth year of his age. The fire, it issupposed,| 3° {0 Stonington RR...............b60d 18 
was occasioned by some defect in the stove pipe,| 49 do do “a... ..... jocele 


or by its coming in contact with some partof; 10 de Uticaand Schenectady ..........++ 116} 
the ceiling through which it passed into an upper} 13 = 8 — a Dtian. ww lt serine uc Ge 
apartment. The family were all asleep, until the 5 7 _ = eet eee 20 
fire had made such progress that they had barely} 95 do do dbic ccc. ee 
time to escape alive. r. McDowell made every 25 do do Ob ss cis eves tee ORD 
exertion to rescue his son, who sleptin anupper| ,!8 do do dO. sees ee ever -.cash 285 


i ili cece eseeee s -D60dS 29 
room, but all his attempts were unavailing, and| 192 de do do. 8 


- 125 do do rs 
well-nigh proved fatal to himseif ; and he had to 26 do Harlem RR...........000+00's 83d 16} 
stand by and endure the unspeakable agony of see- 50 do do OBES. os og cress OOD be 
ing the almost consumed body of his son drop with = = o ° seer eeeeeeens sone, i 
the falling of the burning joicefrom the upper to| 499 ao ae a... ee 


the lower floor ; and had it not been forthetimely | 100 do do Ras “aie 
arrival of afew neighbors, he would have rushed; 100 do do ee eee — 16 
into the midst of the flames to rescue the precious queso nt PS. gee GO. wee eee eeeree es = = 
remnant at the risk of his own life. He then fell | *}099 Indiana Dollar Bonds............. se... Ql 
down on his knees, and prayed most fervently that | 1°00 do BOs cslcrtdien torvieests as Oe 
God would spare the bones of his darling son, that | 2000 Ohio Sixes, 1860.............s.ee0es — A 
he might be permitted to gather them out of the | 00) do dovseassavseers sores ees REDE OM 
smouldering ruins. By the constant application of | 9999 — do Aiea aiesbimi path Ae ER 
water on the spot where the body was seen to fall, | 5000 do do. Se 
a few hands-full ef bones were saved, and received | 1000 Kentucky 6’s. 
a Christian burial on the succeeding Saturday,| 1° 40 do. 
from the house of a kind neighbor, Mr. G. Garri- 
son.— Vew Brunswick, N. J Times, of 15th inst. 
A Prison Scener.—The most touching thing we Commercial Exchange Board Sales—March 17 


have lately beheld, we witnessed yesterday in the No. 18 WALL STREET. 
little back room of the police office. It was the Free admittance to the public. 














arting of adesperate burglar with his wife. He | 1000 US Sixes, 1862.........+++- Sree enas bee 106 
had just been arrested tor a series of extensive rob- po do ay ARID th MNOOD OF. EF OF " pes. 
beries, and was about to start for the prison toawait | {099 mninois Sixes, isi0. ss. ssessecsvsvgbi0 21 | 
his trial. The woman was a fine looking English | 6000 do Qe CON aE 


9000 Ohio Sixes, 1860... ... eee ceeeeeene es 70 
5000 Kentucky Sixes... ....0.. 00 ee eeeeee SNW 85 
d Bas iccttuccctspatansaneee 


woman, of ardent temperament, and strong affec- 
tion. She was rather handsome; had a dark, pa- 
thetic eye, and a countenance that spoke volumes | 99 
of human feeling. The man was a rough, rather | 1000 
small, ill-looking fellow, with a ruffian-like visage | 1000 
and demeanor. Yet his wite’s tenderness and tears | 1000 


oO 
do dO. . cccoccoes coccess oManday 85 
do 
do 
a 
s oO 0.. 
seemed to melt even his callous heart. She clung 1@ shares Centon Co Balt 
do 
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to his hand, pressed it, and seeined willing rather | 710 Mohawk RR. . 
to part with life itself, than with the presence of | 10 do do. ++.do 





one, who, however despised by all the rest of the a _ weston oi yee | i 

world, was the world and all to her. In her arm 50 do bo it he 

was a beautiful boy—their only child—a little, in- 2 Paterson RR. . ee “ 

nocent, chubby-cheeked, flaxen- headed fellow, that | 25 = ‘ a> , do. . — ‘ 3 
; A 1. He did | 75 o Stonington...... ee eee 

might have sat for a picture of an ange 6 do Delaware & Hudson.........890ds 65 


not seem fully to comprehend the scene, but gazed | 
on the whole with child-like wonder. The bur- 
glar stooped duwn and kissed bis fair haired boy, 
and as he did it, an unbidden tear stole down his 
rough face. ‘* Good-good-bye—Bobby,” stammer- | 129 Beef Cattle and 200 Sheep unsold. : 
ed the father, vainly endeavoring to keep down his | Prices Beef Cuttle—We quote to correspond with last | 
choking sensations. The woman shricked and | eck, viz : Extra at $493 0 $5. First quality, £450 a $: 
sobbed. The little boy stared at his retreating Wife nde eteastestendouenevenes yeaa 
father; and when the officers had closed the door | Swine—Sales were made ot lots to peddle at 3§ a 3} for 
upon his person, the child looked innocently up, | Sows, and 4} a4] for Barrows. At retail, from 4 to 54c.— 
parted his mother’s dishevelled hair from her eyes, | — Adv ne ries on atsihach Seenleiacaiall 
H ' i y p ALTIMORE VIARKET, a _— 
and said ip mearal where is father See e . d te | of 1200 to 1500 barrels of Howard street Flour ef good 
could stand it no longer—put on our hat and ra | standard brands. in lots from store yesterday, at $3,75, 
But just as we neared the door, we beheld another | which has been the ruling rate for sometime past. The 
scene that sickened us. Sitting upon a settee, gaz- | receipt price from cars is 3 62 1-2. 
ing with evident delight upon the woman’s agony, | Sale ss Ne J —_ — Sco se sata | 
5 A “<n »__they fell phose | Grain~— Wheat is in deman imited sa y at7 
was a notorious old **fence”—the very fellow whose | g9 cents for good to prime reds. Sales to-day of whiteCorn | 
information had led to the barglar’s arrest.—PAi/- | at 44245 cts, and of yellow at 45 cts. Rin last sale of Oats | 
adelphia Times. | wae 22 =. A sale of asmall lot of Md. Rye at 47 cts. 





BRIGHTON MARKET. 
Monpay, March 13. 
At market, 475 Beef Cattle, 600 Sheep, and 290 Swine. 

















Suicipe.—-Mr George Florida, a blacksmith by | 


trade of steady and industrious habits, was found 
yesterday morning suspended from a post in the 
shop where he worked, by a chain fastened round 
his neck. Some weeks ago Mr. F. attended the 
second advent meetings and was greatly disturbed 
in mind by the doctrines there advanced. The 
act was undoubtedly committed under the influ- 
ence of insanity produced by the doctrines of Mil- 
ler.— Spring field Post. 


Tue DestrucrTion OF THE UrRsULINE CONVENT 


} 


On Friday, March 17th, MARY ANN, wife of Charles 


DIED. 


| H. Redman, in the 40th year of her age. 


| Of protracted consumption, on the evening of the léth 
March, instant, in the triumphs of the Christian faith, DE- 
LIA MARIA, wifeof Fitch Shepard. and daughter of the 


| late Paul Dennis, Esq:, of Washington county, N. ¥ 


| On Thursday, March | 
| ofc C. Clement. 


6th, ELIZA BLOOMFIELD, wife 
On Thursday, March 16th, Mrs. MARY CURRIE, wife 


| of William Currie, in the 42 year of her age. 


| On Thursday, March 16th, aftera short but painful ill- 
| ness, Miss JANE ANN ADEMA, only daughter of Mr. 
| John G. Adema. aged 21 years, 5 month and 16 days. 


—In the House of Representatives of Massachu- | at Newtown, L L, March 18th, EDWARD, son of Rev. 
i i been re- | John Goldsmith, aged 1 year 8 months. 4 
pene aa anaes we re They | At Canandaigua, N. Y., March 7th,of consumption, after 


- os : | a lingering and painful iflness, Mr. WM. TURNER, print- 
— not even adopt an order inquiring into the Sein thosith year of his age. 
subject. 


| At New Haven, March 13th, Mr. JOSEPH HENRY 
| DAVIS,aged 25, a member of the medical class in Yale | 
” Not Bav.—A Lowell printer requests one of | College. His remains were removed to Watertown for in- | 

illeri * ¥ he | terment. 
eer sea soe to “aan ows Phan vn At Bolton. Mass , March 12th, of croup, JULIUS HEN- | 
printing of some second advent hymns be +» Bon | RY, son of Gustavus U. and Electa B. Richards, aged 8 | 
goes up. He says; ‘*Wecan go before a magistrate | months and 12 days. | 
and swear that we believe he intends tn leave the | At Portsmouth, N.H., March 9th, Mr. MICHAEL W. | 
State.” | BECK, aged27. Mr. B. wasa practical printer, and has 


4 been the publisher and editor of the Saco Democrat for 
Deatu oF Do-HuM-Mze.—The beautiful Sac | about five years. 


° - At Exeter, R. I., March 3d, suddenly, occasioned by ac- 

Chie teensy ee. cage tahoe ad be cidentall; ‘falling down steirs inta the cellar,Mrs. ELLEN, 

Chief, Non-nonce-fush-e-to, and lately married to re po Sw a Arnold, Esq .aged.80 yours; tnd on the | 

the young Towa Chief, Cow-hick-ke, died yester- | 7th, at 9 o’clock, P M., the same hour as his worth compa- 

day at the American Museum, of the oo fever. | nion’s exit, EDMUND ARNOLD, Esq , at the advanced | 

On Monday night she attended the Complimentary | age of four score and five years. a | 

i i j , , Md., March 5th, Mrs. HANNAH SKIN- | 

oe —— Saloon, a beautiful roe happy NER wile of ev. I. L. Skinner, formerly of Hartford, | 

creature—-last night her corpse, after being laid Conn., and more recently of Washington City. 

out according to the customs of her tribe, found a ut sea. on board the 1. Rodrenes, Boss pipe 94 
i ; " arch 4th, h ‘ 

a resting place in the Greenwood Ceme Ben). Sibeli, ofthis cite, aged 11 years. ’ 














Untrep STATES MARSHAL’s OrFICE.—A man | ARMESAN CHEESE, &c.—Just received a | 
named Nixon, was arrested for stabbing Captain | H supply of superior Parmesan Cheese; Cheshire, Wilt- | 
Proctor, of the brig Montevideo, in the groin, with | shire, St no. oa | 
asheath knife, while on her passage from Rio Ja- . 


“ 100 baskets Olive Oil. Forsale by | 
peito to New York. ms A. BINNINGER & CO.,141 Broadway. 





vee REVIEW, FOR MARCH. 
We have overlooked this able periodical for the pre- 
sent month. Our limited space prevents us saying what 
we otherwise might, and what the work richly merits; 
bat this we will say, that itis pre eminently the national 
periodical of the country, and the country may justly be 
proud of the high order of literature which its pages exhi- 
bit. It might be called the Blackwood of America. The 
articlesof the present number are extremely interesting 
and valuable; those particularly by Whittier, Mrs Ejlett, 
and Hawthorn; to those of more abstract tastes, there are 
the papers of Brownsen and O’Sullivan; while others, who 
prefer the lighter style of reading wall find abundant 
pleasure in perusing the paper on ‘‘Handel and his Mes- 
siah,” or the ‘Loose Leaves by a Literary Lounger, about 
Authors and Copyrights.” The author is Mr. F. Saunders, 
who gave in the Review, some time since, an amusing pa- 
per about “Author Booksellers.” The portrait of the 
number is Levi Woodbury—a good engraving of a good 


head.--(Herald.] 
J & H G LANGLEY, Publishers, 


57 Chatham street. 
Terms, $5 per annum, in advance. mhl0 


NITED STATES HOTEL—NEW YORK— 
This weil known establishment has been leased for 
a term of years by the undersigned, who are adding tothe 
already extensive accommodations a large RETIRING 
ROOM for gentlemen, where they will find all the prin- 
cipal Newspapers of this country and Europe : a Dressing 
Room and Barber’s Shop not surpassed by any Hotel in 
the country ; BATHS, both hot and cold ; Minor’s Putent 
Vapor Baths always in readiness, and c.n be given on 
three minutes notice. An ORDINARY for the accommo. 
dation of citizens and strangers not residing at the Hotel, 
will be = peng on 8 magnificent scale, and kept up from 6 
A. M. till 12 at night 

The interior of the building is undergoing a thorough 
repair—refitting and furnishing, cleaning and painting.— 
The celebrated CROTON WATER isintroduced through- 
out the house, which renders it not only healthy in the 
extreme, but perfectly secure against fire. 

The location is such as makes it more convenient for 
merchauts, travellers and business men than any other in 
the city, being equi-distant from most of the eastern, west- 
ern and southern Steamboats, and in the immediate vieini- 
ty ofthe Atlantic steamers and Packet ships. 

The Tablesare supplied with the best our markets afford; 
the Wines of the choicest brands, and selected by our best 
connoisseurs ; the servants clean, orderly and attentive— 
and the public may depend on the untiring efforts of its 

ropritors to make the UNITED STATES as comfortable 
or them as any other Hotel in the Union. 
BRAISTED & JOHNSON. 

New Yerk, February 1, 1843. Fis Im* 


Good News! Gilad Tidings! 
T HE subscriber is happy to inform his numerous cus- 
tomers,that he is now yr Fo penn to supply them 
with FULLER’S PATENT LIQUID OIL POLISH, for 
polishing Boots, Shoes, Coach Harness, &c. 
To those who have never usedthe Oil Polish, he will add 
that it is put up in tin cans, witha brush attached, by which 
it may be applied WITHOUT LABOR. It notenly renews 
the leather, butadds the HIGHEST LUSTRE, and isal- 
together the most beautiful article for renovating leather 
ever invented. It is particularly recommended for ladies’ 
and children’s shoes. For sale by 
jy13 GEO. WATSON, 171 Water st. 


EYNOLD’S SUPERIOR YOKE NECK D’ 

LINEN AND CA‘IBRIC SHIRTS —The above ar- 
ticles are manufactured with strict regard to elegance and 
durability,and havegiven the most unlimited satisfaction 
to his numerous customers. F. ''. has bes.owed the greatest 
attentionon this garment for the lastten years ; always 
selecting materials of undoubted fabric, employing none 
but the best seamstresses, and never making up any infe- 
rior or slop goods. 

Gentlemen will do well tocall at the old store, No. 153 
Broadway, wherethey will also fin. a choice assortment 
of Hosiery, under-Shirts and Drawers, Gloves, Stocks, 
re Suspenders. Blouse and Morning Coats, &c. 

14 














EW YORK RIDING SCHOUL.—MESSRS. 
CODDINGTON & McMANN, proprietors of the 
New York Hippona, No. 65 and 69 Watt street, having fit- 
ted the second story of that spacious and airy e-tablishment 
for the purpose of a Riding Academy,and have engaged 
Mr W™. R. Derr,a gentleman well qualified to teach the 
art of Horsemanship, and to take charge of the same , and 
would beg leave to inform the ladies and gentemen of New 
York and its vicinity, who may favor them with their 
patronage, that every exertion shall be made to give satis- 
faction and to meet their confidence and support. 

The Academy, which 1s situated in oneofthe mostcon- 
venient and healthy locations in the eity,is fitted up with 
every regard to the comfort and convenience of the stu- 
dents, and a close observance of order and respectability 
will be adhered to. 

For terms and particulars, information can be had at the 
offices, No. 65 ard 67 Watt street, where the Greenwich 
stages pass every five minutes during the day. au6 


ye AND DENTAL INSTRUMENTS 
manufactured by WM. R. GOULDING, 56 Gold street. 
—A general assortment of the above Instruments kept on 
hand and made to order, of the most — patterns. — 
The medical professors in general and dealers are invited 
to call and examine before purchasing elsewhere. 

Syringes, stomach and cupping pumps, splints and frac- 
ture apparatus—Instruments for clump feet and other dis- 
tortions, on hand and mad: te order. 

Cutlery and Surgical Instruments repaired in the best 





| possible manner. and on reason:ble terms. 


References—Valentine Mott, M. D.; Granville Sharp, 
Patterson, M D; Alired C. Post, M D, and John C. Cheese. 
man, M.D. ja30 

ALE’S CELEBRATED PLATFORM AND 
COUNTER SCALES—The subscribers offer for 
sale a complete assortment of the above Scales, viz., Coun- 
ter Scales, weighing from ahalfoz.to 28 and 56 lbs. Plat- 
form do, of various sizes, weighing from 2 ouaces to 3000 
Ibs. Dormant and Stationary Scales, for weighiog hay, 
coal, railroad cars, &c.,of any size required. Also. Scaies 
according to Custom House standard, for the weighing of 
silk, and other costly articles. The subscriber sbeg leave 
to remind the public, that in addition to the tenfold increas- 
ed demand for the article, the Anierican institute. at their 
last annual Fair. having made a thorough examination of 
the Scales exbidited, (embracing specimens of every pat- 
tera made in the United States) awarded the premium ‘¢o 
the subscribers for the best Platform Scale. silver me- 
dal has also teen awarded by the Mechanics’ Institute. 
All sizes ready boxed for shipping, and warranted. 
cDOUGALL & CO., 
f6 corner ot Wall and Frontsts. 


Ce pest SPERM OIL always on hand, atONE 

DOLLAR PER GALLON. Adiscount to those buy 

in y the 5 or 10 gallons. 
jaa 





W.M. LENT, 509 Broadway, 
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THE PATHFINDER. 





—— 
me THE PROFESSION AND MEDICAL 
STUDENTS.—NEW ANATOMICAL ATLAS— 
(Now Ready.) 

A Series of Arratomical Plates, with references and phy- 
siological comments ; illustrating the structure of the dif- 
ferent parts of the human body. By Jones Quain,M. D., 
Professor a and Physiology in the University of 
London, &c., and J. £. Wilson, M.D., Lecturer on Practical 
and Surgical Anatomy and Physiology. Edited and revised 
with additional notes, by Joseph Pancoast, M D, Professor 
of Surgical Anatomy in Jefferson College, Philadelphia. 

The work is invaluable to Students, as comprising about 
100 beautiful plates,executed inthe finest style, and de- 
ee with the most faithful exactness the entire physi- 
ological structure of the human form. Having been sanc- 
tioned by the unanimous approbation of the Faculty in 
both hemispheres for its extreme accuracy, comprehen- 
siveness and portability,it may be safely regarded as the 
most desirable and important production that has ever ap- 
peareden the subject. Early application by students and 
others, who may desire to possess themselves of a copy, is 
requested, to prevent disappointment, as the edition ia now 
nearly exhausted. Agents for the work, 

J & H G LANGLEY, 
Medical Publishers and Booksellers, 
f22 57 Chatham street, New York. 


URNHAWM’S PATENT ELASTIC INK STAND 

—Just received this new style of Inkstand, which is 

an ingenious improvement on the old style, being air tight. 

It keeps the ink free from dust and prevents evaporation ; 

reserving a uniform color and thickness of the ink, until 
itis all usedfrom the stand. : 

Direction for ee ane stand being made air tight, it is 
necessary toallow the airto escape by giving the screw 
one turn back ; then pour the ink in at the cup till the 
standis three fourthsfull, replacethe screw, lift the cup 
lightly, and upon letting it down theink will rise to the 
top of the cup. where it will remain for use, giving a con- 
stent supply ofclearink. The ink will retura to the stand 
by sim : ae the screw, where it will remain ,pro- 
tected from the dustor other injury. By using this stand 
the pen is kept clean and durable. 

Sold wholesaleand retail by 

RICH & LOUTREL, Stationers, 
61 William st, New York. 


Chapman’s Magic Strop. 


HAPMAN’S MAGIC STROP, with Hone, (of 
four sides) 18 an article of acknowledged superiority, 
with which every person can set his own razors ; and 
wherever he may be, either at sea or on land is always in 
possession of the means of keeping them in perfect order 
The Strop presents Four Faces, each of different mate- 
rials, so arranged as to produce successive degrees ofkeen- 
ness; commencing with No.1, the Hone, (with ten times 
the ordinary power) which thins the blade ; and finishing 
on No. 4, which is of plain Calfskin,expressly prepared 
for perfecting the edge. Nos. 2 and 3 sre of the same beau- 
tiful Calfskin, each with a composition differing in their 
grindimg properties,and the four together forming the most 
complete article ever invented tor sharpening a razor, and 
ever after keeping it in perfect order. 
75 eents, $1, #1 25 and $1 50 each, according to size and 
outward finish. Retsiled by all the principal Hardware, 





{24 








Drug, Stationery, Jewelry andCountry Stores. Manufac- 
tory 102 William street, New York. 
fe22 L. CHAPMAN. 


HEAP BOOKS-—JAS. STRINGER, 155 Broad- 


way, up stairs, offers to the public the following cheap 

publications : 

Miss Leslie’s Magazine,. . ..$1 50 per annum, monthly. 

Boy’s and Girls Magazine... 1 25 

Lady’s Musical Library. .... 3 00 

The Pioneer. ........+.+. 3 00 
coon 1 OO 
ReligiousGem............- 
Foreign Cultivator ........+ 
Christran World......... 
Graham’s Magazine........ 
Godey’s Lady’s Book....... 
— Life of Washington, in 14 numbers, at 25 cents 
ch. 


owrde 
Sesss 


ea 

Encyclopedia of Geography, to be completed in 24 
parts, published every two weeks, 25 cents each. No.! 
just published. 

Encyclopedia Americana, No. 67 juat published, 25cents 


ach. 
Smollett’s Works, viz: Roderick Random, 25 cents, 
Perigrine Pickle. . .60 
Homphry Clincker.26 

Fielding’s Works. Tom Jones’History of a Foundling, 
price 50 cents. 

Joseph Andrews, 25 cents. 

Single numbers for sale. Subscriptions received to any 
of the above, and delivered to any part of the city, and 
mailed to any part of the Union by 

JAS. STRINGER, 155 Broadway, up stairs. 

Country Agents supplied punctually, and on the most 

liberal terms. fez4 


ONDON 'TRACT SOCIETY ,.—List of publica 
tions continued— 

Perse’s Best Match; The Penitent’s Prayer 

Philosophy of Common Things 

Pike’s Guide tor Young Diseiples ; Pike’s Sermons 

Plants ; Pothill’s Mystical Union ; Popery Unveiled 

Present for the Young; Preston’s Golden Sceptre 

Remarkable Insects; Reynold’s Itrael’s Prayer 

Reynold on Psalm CX; Richmond’s Annals of the Poor 

Rites and Worship of the Jews; Sartorius’ Lectures 

Scott’s Force of Truth; 

Scripture Illustrations for the Young 

Shaw’s Immanuel ; Shells and their Inmates 

Shepherd’s Sincere Convert; Sibb’s Soul’s Conflict 

Spencer’s Sermons; Steele’s Husbandman 

Stones from Switzerland 

Tractsof the Lendon Religious T. Soc., 10 vols. 

Traill’s Sermons; Traill’s Throne of Grace 

Usher’s Sermons; The Tudors 

Vaughan’s Christian Warfare 

Veon’s Mistakes in Religion 

Walker’s Christian Amour; Watson’s Divine Cordial 

Wile and Mother; The Young Cottager. 

A good assortment of the valuable publications alweys 
on hand, and for sale by J.C. MEEKS, Agent, 

fe22 152 Nassau st. 


4 icowry- NEW TARIFF, or Rates of Duties, payable 
on goods, wares and merchandise, on and after the 
30th day ef August, 1842, revised and alphanetically ar- 
ranged by.E D Ogden, Entry Clerk, Custom House, port 
of New York. 

Those who may have been puzzle’ with some pertions 
of the New Revenue Law. may here, we think, find the 
true reading, forthe proof ef which this Tariff has been 











EAL BARGAINS IN CARPETS.—Having 
made very extensis earrangements both at home and 
abroad for an entire new stock of Carpets, which willex- 
ceed any former assortment offered in this market, (all of 
which will be received before the first of March next,) 
now in order to make room for our new goods, we propose 
to reduce the prices of the presen: stock much below the 
market. The most of these goods have been purchased at 
auction the past season, ata great sacrifice from our cost, 
and ean be sold very low. Those purchasing this winter 
will save at least 25 percent.in preference to waiting un- 
til spring, when there can be no doubt but that prices 
willadvance. At present,good Brussels at $1,25 ; Three 
ply $1,123; Kidderminster Ingrain, 80 cents; best extra 
super American, 75 cents. Stair Carpets ofall kinds at 
about one halfofold prices. Floor Oil Cloths from 8 ‘feet 
to 25 feet wide withouta seam, at greatly reduced prices. 

Best English Druggets at 75cents ; American at 70 cents 

GEO W. BETTS & Co, 484 Pearl st. 
Terms in all cases, Cash on delivery of the goods. 
N.B.—A competent upholsterer will attend to making 
up earpets, fitting down oil cloths, &c. &c. ja27 


R.CHURCH’S VALUABLE REMEDIES. 

—Coughs, Colds, &¢ —Dr. Church’s Coughs Drops 
willbe found a valuableremedy for coughs, colds,asthmas, 
See Navening COneH, and painin the breast.— 
This medicine is well known tothe public, having been 
used in this city for more than forty years with great 
guecess. Sod at 50cents per bottle. 

Rheumatism, &c. —Dr. Church’s Chemical Essence of 
Mustard—The unexampled success which has attended 
the use of this remedy ,has caused it to be eagerly sought 
for by thousands of individuals suffering under the tor- 
tures of rheumatic affections; the relief afforded by its ap- 
plication is speedy and most effective. It is also of equal 
efficacy in cases of sprains, bruises, stiff joints, swollen 
ne andnumbness. Sold in bottles‘at 50 cents 
each. 

Pimples onthe Face—Church’s Vegetable Lotion,an ef- 
fectual cure for eruptionson the face;such as pimples 
blotches, tetter, tan, sunburn, ringworm, and scorbutic and 
cutaneous eruptions. The use of the Lotion for ashort time 
will transform the most sallow complexion into radiant 
whiteness, rendering hareh andrough skin soft and smooth. 
Price 75 cents per bottle. 

Itch! Itch!—Scotch Ointment, for the cure of this trou- 
blesome disease. The most inveterate itch cured by a 
single application of Church’s Scotch Ointment, which for 
eneene satety, ease and certainty, stands withouta 
rival. 

The above valuable remedies may be found at 

CHURCH’S Dispensary, 183 Bowery, 
m7 cor. of Spring st. 


ERTILIZING POWDER,—FOR FLOWERS 

PLANTS, VINES, PEACH-TREES, &c .may be had 

in boxes, containing a bushel, half-bushel,orpeck, and in 
packages oftwo or four quarts each, at 

118 NASSAU STREET, 
Where Plants may be scen on which it has been used. 

These Powders have been used extensively during the 

tivo past years in this city with entire success, en Flowers, 

Plants, Vines and Shrubs. A gill, applied to five or six 

quarts of earth, in a pot, will produce a vigorous growth 

and a beautiful rae green color; and it may be applied on 

Flowers in the parlor without the least offence. BOXES 

SENT HOME. 

Sinks and Cispools emptied by the New-York POU- 
DRETTE COMPANY, in a manner much less offensive 
then thatin ordinary use, at the usual raies. Orders will 
be promptly attended to, if left at the Company’s Office, at 

mas 118 NASSAU STREET. 











i as the text book at the Custom House of this 


port. 

Published by RICH & LOUTREL, Stationers, No. 61 
William street, one door below Cedar, and sold by all the 
principal booksellers and stationers in the city. mh7 


NOW READY, PRICE ONE SHILLING, 
AMES’Ss NEW NOVEL, entitled FOREST 
DAYS: A Romance of Old Times. By G.P. R. 
James, Esq., author of “ Morley Ernstein,” “The Jac- 
querie,” “ Tne Robber,” “ Darnley,” &c. Being No. XIV. 
of mtg 4 of Select Novels.” 

Nearly Ready, Price One Shilling ADAM BROWN, 
The Merchant. By Horace Smith, Esq., author of “ Bram- 
bletye House,” “ Tales of the Early Ages,” ‘“* The New 
Forest,” &c. 

fe22 HARPER & BROTHERS. 


yp sa. with printed dates, for the year 1848, con 
venient for use in the counting house, or for the 
housekeepers, or private purposes. A few copies yet re- 
main on hand, which willbe sold at one-half of former 
prices, by DAVID FELT & CO. Stationers’ Hall, 
245 Pearlst and 34 Wall st. 


ISTRICT SCHOOL LIBRARY.—THE 
YOUTH’S FRIEND, is highly recommended for 
public and private schools and families. 

It is in 19 volumes, 18mo, ef 192 page’ each, neatly and 
substantially bound, and handsomely illlustrated with 
numerous engravings. Price 27 cents per vol. 

As its name iiimates, this work is prepared for the 
young, and the happy influence it has heretofore exerted 
Over them, is the best evidence of its value. 

Itis perfectly free from sectarian peculiarities, and as 
such, is equally suitable for the family circle and theschool 
house, For sale by J.C. MEEKS, Agent, 

125 162 Nassau st. 


HINA, GLASS AND EARTHENWARE,.— 
/ 8 Astor House. 
French Porcelain Dinner Services... .......+++ «$25 00 
White Granite ~ xs ecccee 18 00 














“« Tumblers 0.0 0080000 cesesecccess 

Lemonade Handled Tan ake sem diamant 
FINE TABLE CUTLERY. 

In sets. dozens or half dozen—a superior article is now 
offered at the low price of $12 00 the set of 51 pieces. 

Just opened, ahandsome assortment of Toilet Ware. 
R SIMPSON. 
N. het for the sale of Simpson’s Far Cornets, for 
he relief of deafness. fel8 


UCTION LINENS —A large assortment of supe- 

rior heavy undressed Irish Linens, of superior flax 
and-soft finished, made especially forthe London market, 
probably the best ever offered inthis market, and which, 
owing tothe derangement ofbusiness, have been sacrificed 
atauction, offering an reducement to purchasers seldom 
met with,and which all in want of the article willdo well 
toimprove. For sale by the piece or package, by 

R & A LANE, 11 and 18 Maiden lane. 


§p>auBrens’s REFORMATION—Cheap edi- 
tiou, 3 vols, $1. History of the Great Reformation 
of the 16th Century, in Germany, Switzerland, &c., by J. 
H. M. D’Augigne, 9th edition. For sale by 
J.&H. G. LANGLEY, Booksellers and 


French or English Porcelain Tea Sets, 32 pieces,... 4 00 
Porcelain Plates per dozen. ......sccccccccsecce 1 94 
White Gramite. . ...0cccsc ccc sccce ccccccce 2 OO 
HUG, .c ce sce cecenccce-seee eocecccswecrsecce 100 
GLASS. 

Cut Wines, per dozen, from..... se ecceecceccee 160 
“ “ 2 00 

2 26 

















mhé Publishers, 67 Chatham street. 








OTICE—Thelate firm of Rushton & Aspinwall hav- 

ing been dissolved. by mutual consent, William L. 
Rushton will in future give his undivided attention to the 
business at the stores 110.B: ay and 10 Astor House, 
im connection with William Hegeman, whom he has taken 
into partnership, and the busi will be conducted under 


IN & CO. 
R. & CO. will alwdys have on handa supply of the best 
Seid 


s and Medicines in the market, Bermuda Arrow Root 

itz and Soda Powders, Concentrated Syrup and Fluid 

Extract of Sarsaparilla, as prescribed by the most eminent 

hysicians, and used exclusively in the U.S. Navy with 
Tecided success. 

Also, a large assortment of Medicine Chests for families, 
ships, and plantations, English and French Perfumery, 
Soaps, Tooth, Nail, and Hair Brushes, geneine Farina Co- 
logne, &c. &c. 

N.B. Families, hotels and packets can always be sup- 
plied with Soda, Seidlitz and Saratoga Waters, and all the 
mineral waters in general use, put up in bottles at the short} 
est notice. RUSHTON & CO. 

jas 110 Broadway and 10 Astor Howse. 


VERSHOES. BRIGHT BOOTS—Any gentle- 
man capable ofcorrect observation, who wil take 
the trouble to do his own thinking, must know that Water 
Proof Overshoes whether lined or not will have the same 
effect on the blacking, if worn under the same circumstan- 
ces. With men of observation *its unnessary for us to 
int out the prey. hd of dealers who start any new 
{dea to make goods sell. One of the Compeny directing 
the Roxbury Establishment has been engaged in the shoe 
business constantly for 20 years, anda worker in India 
Rubber for the last 16, and unhesitatingly asserts that in 
view of imagined or real objections that noindian Rub- 
ber Overshoes now extant combines so many desirable 
ualities of an Overshoe, with so few oftheir objections as 
Ba ’s First Premium Overshoes with elastic vamps. We 
will not, be undersold in priee, although judges appointed 
for the purpose, pronounced our Overshoes the best, in 
pnrsuance of which the American Institute awarded us 
the first premium, 

10,600 Rubber Shoes, embracing every style now in use, 
at the prices so low as to be no objection, fer sale at whole- 
saleand retail, at the Roxbury India Rubber Establish- 
ment, No. 45 Maiden lane mh3 


LOTHS AND CASSIMERES.—R.& A. LANE 
11 Maiden lane. would inform their friends and cus 
tomers, that they intend,from and after this (ime, to in 
crease their supply of Cioths and Cassimeres to a full and 
permanent assortment. An old experi nced purchaser 
will be constantly in the market. and at auction, to pur- 
chase at the lowest prices; and they are offered at the 
smallest advance from auction prices. They will pur- 
chase none but goods of good fabric, and as such will 
warrant them. 
Their friends, acquaintance, and the public in general, 
are respectfully invited to call and examine their oral 
ment. ell 


> PRING PRINTS—60 cases P Allen & Son’s make, 
consisting of superfine single color French plates, 
new style. 
Super Chintz, mouse line de lane, figured and other 
dark and medium eolors., For sale b 
LAWRENCE & TRIMBLE, 
63 Beaver street. 


HE AMERICAN MACINTOSH —DAY, 45 
Maiden lane, having imported a great variety of 

cloths, expressly adapted to the manufacture of Macin- 
toshes and having in his employ some most experienced 
English artisans, is enabled to make these useful coats and 
capes, efter the manner and fully equal to any of the most 
approved European manufactures. The season is now 
commencing when the heavy overcoat should be thrown 
aside, andone of these waterproof garments substituted 
therefor, the lightness and compactness of which, to per- 
sons travelling, must be a great desideratum, occupying 
as they would but a small space in a valise. Military and 
naval cloaks constantly on hand. or made to order. Hav- 
ing engaged a skilful tailor, gentlemen can have their 
garments cut to their choice, and are not required to keep 
them if not male according to order 

HORACE H. DAY; 
successor to Roxbury I. R. C. 


PRING GCODS.—WILSON G. HUNT & CO 
have now on hand a large assortment of Spring Goods 
consisting of— 
Super West of England, Yorkshire and American cloths 
Super French, various qualitis, do 
Low priced Blue, Brown and Black do 
London and French Cassimeres, various styles, 
Superfine Lupins, Black and Col’d Drap D’Ete’s, 
Fancy single Milled Cassimeres, 
Union, Cotton and Linen Drillings. 
Ribbed, fig’d and plain Gambrpons, 
Merceiles. Valencia ard Satin Vestings, 
Lyons Velvets, super plain Satins, Serges, 
Bombazines, Linings, uttons, &c ke &c. 
Together with a general assortment of Goods, suitable 
for Merchant Tailors and Clothiers, for sale in quantities 
—— purchasers, at 464 Pearl street, corner Chatham. 
a 
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Ape ees AND DEBRIMONT CHAMPAGNE 
i. —Received per recent arrivals, 400 baskets Heid- 
seick Sillery Cham e, which 1s fully equal to any for- 
mer importation ofthis celebrated brand of wine. 

250 baskets, quarts and pints, De Brimont Champagne 
of the usual superior quality For sale by 

ml4 A. BINNINGER & CO. 151 Broadway. 


INEN CAMBRIC HDK’FS—Just received, 2 
cases super Linen Cambric Hdk’s. at the low prices of 
2s, 2s 6d, and 38. warranted all linen and Jarge sizes. Also, 
rich French Prints, together with numerous other articles, 
which will be sold at very low prices to suit the times, by 
mhl2w D.W. GEER, 313 Broadway. 


IDDERMINSTER CARPETS.—100 pieces 
best extra superfine Kidderminster Carpets, war- 
ranted of as good a quality as has ever been imported, but 
old fashioned figures, will be sold at 75 cents per yard.— 
Those about furnishing their houses would do well tocol! 
and examine them, as thisis arare chance to obtain real 
bargains—for sale by 
GEO. W. BETTS & CO., 434 Pearl st. 
Also, 100 Tufted Rugs at $3,50. feb 7 























; THE PATHFINDER, 
ls published weekly at 26 Pine street, New York. The 
terms are 
Single — cents per week, or $3, per annum 
Two...do.. . hte 
Three. ..do. 
. ., REPLI Es eke 
Communications must be addressed, postsge paid, to 
PARKE GODWIN. 
Roaipestons and booksellers are authorised to act as 
agen 
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